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For the Woman’s Journal, 
A PICTURE STORY. 


BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 


Do you ask for a story my darling? 
Then you shall hear 
Of a picture haunting my memory 
This many a year. 
"Twas a young sweet maiden, just entering 
A convent hall, 
Her fair hair flushing to golden 
In the sunset’s fall; 
Half withered, a spray on her bosom 
Of rose buds sweet, 
And dewy, green clover leaves clinging 
To her slippered feet. 
And a look of wondering anguish 
On her innocent face, 
Tell her tale,—she has fled for refuge 
To this holy place. 
And the nuns with fond arms extended, 
And a mother care 
Softening each gentle face, kindly 
Welcome her there. 
This beauteous picture I gazed on 
One long-gone day. 
Never more from my spirit’s memory 
To fade away. 
Oh! in many a vision, that maiden 
Has come to me, 
All her love and the sorrow it brought her 
Has made me see. 
The deep voice chanting a love song 
In the rose-bower sweet, 
The look of her hunter, while casting 
His spoil at her feet. 
All the future his warm words painted— 
That Eden-like scene, 
With its sunshine and joy eternal, 
And she for its queen. 
Then, the bitter hour that brought her 
The bitterer truth 
That transformed to a dead cold statue 
Her warm, live youth. 
When her love, that most peerless jewel, 
Was cast coldly aside 
As naught, while some loftier lady 
He blessed as his bride. 
Oh, for years and for years, this mute story 
Of strange sweet woe, 
With the picture, has haunted my memory 
Where’er I go. 
But oft ere I slept I’ve murmured 
Like a thankful prayer; 
Oh, the dear nun’s gave her shelter, 
And with mother care 
Have spread about her a dream-land 
Where she wanders for aye, 
And forgets how her youth was murdered 
That sorrowful day. 
Yes, only last night I said this 
With the faith of a child; 
But to-day, for my picture maiden 
Unreconciled , 
I lament, for a new found picture 
Has shown to me all; 
How the fate of the convent was saddest 
That could befall. 
For the picture ending her story 
That I saw to-day, 
Was a nun through a lattice gazing 
In the twilight grey. 
And I knew her, my picture maiden, 
That all these years 
Had looked alone on her sorrow 
Through unshed tears— 
Had struggled to solve the mystery 
Of the now and then; 
Tried vainly to turn from her sorrow 
And go back again 
Where life was as sweet in its promise 
As the bud on her breast, 
And the way all bloom and sweetness 
That her young feet pressed. 
To live over the joy of her love-dream 
All its sorrow forgot;— 
She was woman and held her woe closer 
That her joy was not. 
Picture maiden! through twilight and lattice, 
On thy brow still fair, 





In thy sad eyes, I read all thy story 
Of dumb despair. 
—Dublin Indiana. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 








Never before, I suppose, did American 
women take so much intelligent interest in 
politics as during this election. In previous 
years they have either taken less interest in 
the canvass, as a whole, or else that interest 
has been a matter of sentiment, not of 
study. In the case of President Lincoln, 
for instance, it was a feeling of loyalty or 
disloyalty or of personal enthusiasm that 
girded both men and women; and at the 
first election of President Grant, there was 
something of the same. But the actual 
study of political problems did not enter 
much into these contests, at least so far as 
women were concerned; and it seems to me 
that there is more of such study, this year 
than ever before. It comes partly from the 
gradual political training which precedes 
the enfranchisement of Woman; but partly 
also from the peculiarities of this campaign, 
which is not only very close, but brings an 
unusual variety of discussion to the sur- 
face. This makes it worth while, in the 
interest of studious women, to sketch 
lightly the progress of the campaign. 

It began with a strong re-action against 
the supposed evils of this and other admin- 
istrations; and especially against the sup- 
posed tendency of our whole system to be- 
come a machine and to get into the hands 
of professional politicians. This was as- 
serted to be perpetuated by our present way 
of filling public office; the party appointing 
all officials in payment for party service, 
and they, in return, rendering more such 
service, for value received. The result is 
to make party service the first qualification 
for office, and to make honesty and efli- 
ciency only secondary things. This is be- 
lieved by many persons to be a great source 
of demoralization; and is contrasted un- 
favorably with the system which has, in 
England, superceded it; namely, the ap- 
pointment of officials without reference to 
political opinions. This change is called 
‘civil service reform,” and it seemed, at its 
outset, as if it were to be an important ele- 
ment in the presidential election. 

And there was also a strong feeling among 
many, that the presidential canvass should 
bring forward candidates who personally 
represented the spirit of reform. It was 
to urge this that the ‘‘Fifth Avenue Con- 
ference,” and other meetings were held, 
before the party conventions took place. 
Those meetings differed from party conven- 
tions in this respect: that they wished well 
to both parties, desiring both to nominate 
their best men. It isalways for the interest 
of the Democratic party that the Republi- 
can‘nomination should be as bad as possi- 
ble, and of the Republican party that the 
Democratic nomination should be as bad as 
possible, but the only object of these inde- 
pendent conventions was to urge both 
parties to make really good nominations. 
This seemed in a degree fulfilled when the 
Republicans nominated Mr. Hayes, who, 
if not their best candidate, was one of 
their best; and when the Democrats nomi- 
nated Mr. Tilden, who was unquestionably 
their best. There is no kind of doubt that 
both these gentlemen represented, in a 
greater or less degree, the genuine public 
demand for reform in each party. Indeed 
an independent voter might be tolerably 
well satisfied with either, but for a linger- 
ing doubt, honestly entertained by many, 
whether Mr. Hayes possessed the necessary 
force of character for the presidency, or 
Mr. Tilden the necessary thoroughness of 
conviction. 

Such was the opening of the canvass. 
The Hamburgh riot changed it all in a day. 
It suddenly suggested to the public mind 
the impression, not merely that the old 
slaveholding brutality was still untamed, 
but that it was to be deliberately exercised 
under guidance of a special aim,—to get 
possession of the State and national govern- 
ments, by force, if necessary. Of course 
many people utterly disbelieved this, and 
ridiculed such a fear; but there were just 
as many people who ridiculed the thought 
of secession, in 1860. And secession itself 
was hardly announced more frankly, or 
provided for more openly, than the present 
plan. At any rate, from the moment of 
the Hamburgh massacre, the whole charac- 
ter of the canvass changed. Questions that 
were supposed to be settled proved to be 
unsettled; issues that were supposed to have 
been laid aside proved to be still open. 

This is, at any rate, the way the Presiden- 
tial canvass has stood, and now stands. 
What troubles the Northern people in the 
re-introduction of the Southern question is 
not, I fear, its influence on the condition of 
the blacks, but on that of the people gener- 





ally. They are like Tony Lumpkin in 
Goldsmith’s play who did not care so much 
about disappointing his mother, but was 
very greatly opposed to disappointing him- 
self. The enormous pecuniary remunera- 
tion demanded for their own defeat by men 
lately in rebellion, may logically end in ob- 
taining a ground-rent for every battle-field. 
But even setting this aside, it is a formida- 
ble thing to select the states which by con- 
fession of all are as a class, the most back- 
ward, ignorant, and ill-governed, and put 
the control of the nation in their hands. 
The most effective campaign document on 
this point would be, I should think, the 
map from the late census returns, in which 
every part of the country is shaded accord- 
ing to the degree of ignorance there pre- 
vailing. In the event of Democratic suc- 
cess the seat of political power would be 
almost literally defined by the shadowy 
portion of the map; and every element of 
national progress would be placed at the 
mercy of that part of the nation which has 
made least progress. This aspect of the 
question, aided by the prospect of enor- 
mous Southern claims, is making, I find, a 
profound impression on many who long ago 
grew tired of hearing about the rights or 
wrongs of the Negro. 

These results of the agitation are certain, 
and there is, unhappily, another result as 
inevitable. The Hamburgh massacre and 
the Southern claims have given a new lease 
of life toa class of perfectly unscrupulous 
politicians, who long since gravitated to 
the winning side, and have done all in their 
power to turn it into the losing side. Their 
great stock in trade was the Southern ques- 
tion, and the revival of that brings them 
again forward. With them again in the 
foreground, the campaign becomes one in 
which a voter must do his duty, but, so far 
as it is now indicated, without much enthu- 
siasm. Take the Republican party as ex- 
hibited in Massachusetts, for instance,— 
I speak now of national questions only, and 
not of the Woman Suffrage question, which 
that party at most only tolerated. On na- 
tional questions, it seemed in June almost a 
unit in favor of Bristow, who represented 
reform. In October, it seems to have 
placed itself by its representative nomina- 
tions, almost at the feet of Butler. When 
this is the case, there remains only the de- 
grading comfort of a choice of evils; in the 
thought that although the word ‘‘reform” 
is an absurdity under Butler, it would be 
almost a worse absurdity under Morrissey 
and Kelly. It is perfectly clear to my mind 
that I ought to aid in the election of Hayes 
and Wheeler. Yet on the whole I think 
that women may be well content, so far as 
the real pleasure of it is concerned, to be 
excused from voting till the next President 


and Congress are chosen. T. W. H. 
—_~>o_——_———— 


A VOICE FROM MARYLAND. 


NATIONAL REFORM TICKET. 

In the JourNAL of the 30th ult., there is 
a letter from Chas. P. Wellman, criticising 
my advice to Suffragists to vote for Hayes 
and Wheeler. Permit a few words of ex- 
planation why I, for one, cannot vote for 
Smith and Stewart. ; 

I do not propose to yield to any one in 
my devotion either to the cause of Equal 
Rights or of Prohibition; where my Boston 
critic and I differ is in the means of advanc- 
ing these causes. 

In the first place, there is no hope that 
Smith and Stewart can be elected, and a 
vote for them is practically an indirect vote 
for Tilden and Hendricks, the open foes of 
all reform. While, as.a Republican, I am 
not satisfied with the party action upon 
prohibition, yet it does not place before the 
country, in its platform, an open declara- 
tion of hostility to legislative action upon 
the liquor question, as the Democrats do. 
It is a self-evident proposition that no Dem- 
ocrat will vote for the prohibitory candi- 
dates. Here with us, at least, we know 
very well where the Suffragists and Pro- 
hibitionists are to be found. All of the 
former, and ninety-nine of every hundred 
of the latter, are in the National Republi- 
can ranks. Many of them were there when 
it meant something to be a Republican here. 
They have borne the curses and hate of the 
last fifteen bitter years, until they cannot 
help jeopardize all they have labored for by 
helping place Tilden in the chair of the 
Presidency. It is a poor way to gain the 
needed reforms of the future by abandon- 
ing what is already gained. 

No one can regret more than I that the 
necessity still exists to keep the Republican 
party alive. Its work is not yet done, and 
I very much fear will not soon be done. 
There is nothing upon which people at the 
North seem to show such ignorance as in 
regard to affairs at the South. Especially 
is this the case with those who have grown 





to manhood since the war. The men who 
carried the flag from the Susquehanna to 
the Gulf know the South better. 

Here in Maryland, to have fought for the 
Confederacy is the strongest claim for offi- 
cial honor. The State government is one 
of the most corrupt in the country, and a 
year ago, when the power they have so 
shamefully abused, seemed slipping from 
their hands, they resorted to the bludgeon, 
pistol and shot-gun, and to frauds that 
Tweed would have been ashamed to use. 
To be compelled to live under a government, 
whose officers hold their places only by vio- 
lence and fraud, who realiy have no more 
right to their places than to the throne of 
Russia, is not calculated to make us willing 
to throw away our votes when they may 
accomplish something. 

No sane Marylander doubts that, had the 
men who were entitled to them been ad- 
mitted to their seats in our last Legislature, 
‘Local Option” would now be the law of 
the State, and that at least a majority of 
the counties would be without license. 
Our only hope of prohibition is in a Repub- 
lican Legislature, our only hope of a Re- 
publican Legislature is in the strong arm of 
the Federal power to protect the voter. 

Fancy Tilden protecting a Southern ballot- 
box! 

My critic says the riot at Hamburgh was 
caused by whiskey rather than politics. 
May be it was a little of both. The reign 
of terror over the whole South must have a 
deeper cause than bad whiskey. It is true 
that the men who are doing all they can to 
keep alive the war spirit, love whiskey, as 
arule, with the same intensity as they hate 
Republican progress in any shape. The 
creed of Southern Democracy has two arti- 
cles: ‘‘To love rum and damn the negroes,” 
including, of course, ‘‘carpet-baggers” and 
“scallawags.”’ 

Would to God the war was over; but it is 
not, and until every one, no matter what 
his race, creed, or politics, can act and 
speak as freely in the South as in the North 
and West, the heaven-imposed mission of 
the Republican party is not complete. 

Were I a citizen of Massachusetts, I 
should support Baker and Eddy without a 
moment’s hesitation. There isa point to 
be gained by the defeat of the party in the 
State. While it is a matter of no practical 
importance whether Rice or Adams is to be 
Governor, it does make an immense differ- 
ence whether Hayes or Tilden is president 
and a vote for Smith is only one less for 
Hayes. 

While the triumph of Equal Rights and 
Prohibition do not seem likely to reach us 
just yet, it is not worth while to run the 
risk of losing what has been gained during 
the last twenty years, unless we could ad- 
vance the interests of these causeg Xy so 
doing. ‘‘Let us not fear. God is not dead. 
He has been working the past twenty years, 
and no man or party can turn back the wheels 
of progress.” Amen! tothis. Itis with this 
confidence that I look for the time to come 
when the spirit that still clings to the dead 
carcass of slavery and labors to instill into 
the minds, even of childhood, a hate of the 
government under which we live, will die, 
and the mission of the Republican party be 
at an end. Then, and only then, can we 
hope for the disintegration of old parties 
and the formation of new combinations. 

My hope of the future is that of Whittier: 
“We only know that God is just, and every wrong 

shall die.” 

In this hope I am willing to work and 
wait, assured that the solution of all those 
puzzling problems will come in God’s own 
time; but in the meantime, in the name of 
Southern Republicanism, of Southern Suf- 
fragists, of Southern Prohibitionists, let 
me beg that you of the North will not de- 
sert us. You can help us not by voting for 
Smith and Stewart, but for Hayes and 
Wheeler. J. A. CALHOUN. 

Aberdeen, Md. 


OD 
A FACT FOR PROHIBITIONISTS. 





A lawyer who has held the office of Dis- 
trict Attorney in one of the judicial Dis- 
tricts of this State for five years consecu- 
tively, informs me that he has never been 
called upon to prosecute a criminal offender, 
in all those years, whose crime was not in 
some way due to alcoholic liquor. This 
statement acquires additional significance 
from the fact that the District for which 
this gentleman is the prosecuting attorney, 
includes only mining communities; com- 
munities composed largely of men having 
little, or no culture, rough in manner and 
reckless in disposition. 

Can the opponents of Prohibition adduce 
an argument that will offset such as this? 

Viren F. RussE tL. 

Austin, Nevada. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. M. C. Evans has left $8,000 to the 
Ohio Methodist Conference; to missions, 
$3,000; superannuates, $3,000; tract and 
Bible cause, each $1,000. 

Sopa THOREAU, sister of Henry Thor- 
eau, the author, died at Bangor, Me., Oct. 
8. She was, with the exception of an elder- 
ly maiden aunt, the last of the name in this 
country. 

Miss ELLA Farman is about to publish 
a carefully wrought story, designed especi- 
ally for two classes of girls,—those who 
think they have a mission, and those who 
fear they have none. It is entitled, ‘‘Mrs. 
Hurd’s Niece.” 

Miss Bessie T. Caren, of Wellesley Col- 
lege, has accepted the professorship of chem- 
istry at Smith College at Northampton, and 
will begin teaching next term, when the 
scientific part of the course commences, 
and thorough instruction will be furnished 
in its branches to any special students qual- 
ified to receive it. 

Miss Rose Ho.uanp, of Hartford, was 
thrown from a pheton Monday, by a 1una- 
way horse, and cast directly upon the rail- 
road track in front of an advancing engine. 
With great presence of mind she managed 
to roll off instantly, but so close did the 
wheels come to her head that the feathers 
of her hat were torn off by them. 

Mrs. Cameron, of Hillier, Canada, with 
great courage seized the ring in the nose of 
an infuriated bull, while in the act of goring 
and trampling her husband, and led the an- 
imal away from the dying man into an ad- 
joining field. She then picked up her hus- 
band and carried him to the house in her 
arms, where he expired in avery short time. 

BARBARA Urrman, ‘‘the benefactress of 
the Hartz Mountains,” sleeps in the church- 
yard of Annaberg. Under an old lime- 
tree rises the tomb erected to her memory 
by the pious Annabergers. On it is in- 
scribed :—‘‘Here lies Barbara Uttman, died 
14 January, 1575, whose invention of lace 
in the year 1561 made her the benefactress 
of the Hartz Mountains.” 

“An activemind, a skillful hand, 
Bring blessings down on the Father-land.”’ 

Mrs. James T. Fieups, of Boston, has 
received from Charles Reade, the English 
author, in return for ‘“The Ladies’ Centen- 
nial brooch,” presented to him by her, an 
antique teapot of curious design, bearing 
the inscription: ‘‘Charles Reade dedicates 
to the ladies of Boston, and presents to his 
esteemed friend, Mrs. Field, this pot of the 
period when the citizens of Boston turned 
their harbor into a teapot and tasted the 
sweets of liberty.” 

Mrs. OpHELia 8. Snow, of Whitingham, 
Vt., whose husband was killed by falling 
from a carriage while drunk, has just re- 
covered inthe Windham Co. superior court 
$1866 from Daniel Carpenter of Reedsboro, 
who sold the man the liquor, says an ex- 
change. This is partially incorrect, for, al- 
hough Mrs. Snow recovered that amount 
from Carpenter, it was for injuries to herself 
and not her husband. She was thrown 
from the carriage and down a steep embank- 
ment, and received spinal injuries from 
which she will probably never recover. 


Mrs. Acnes A. Hoventon is before the 
public as a lecturer and reader, preaching 
occasionally. She has delivered lectures in 
the principal lyceum courses of Maine. 
The people of Bath acknowledged their ap- 
preciation of her services in the Suffrage 
cause by inviting her to deliver the annnal 
oration on memorial day of this year. Mrs. 
Houghton has been tendered the pastorship 
of three churches in three different cities in 
Maine, but declined these several offers, as 
she intends to pursue a course of study for 
two years at the Boston College of Oratory, 
as a special and exclusive preparation for 
the lyceum. 





Mrs. AuBREy H. Smira, Mrs. MATTHEW 
Simpson, and Mrs. THEODORE CuyLeEr, of 
the Women’s Centennial Committee, have 
published an admirable report on “the 
Charities Conducted by Women.” The 
public owes to this committee, and particu- 
larly to its chairman, Mrs. Mary Rose Smith, 
a daughter of the late Justice Grier, of the 
United States Supreme Court, a catalogue, 
in which is brought together, for the first 
time in the history of the world, a synopti- 
cal view of such of the charities in the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
Russia, Denmark, and Italy as are founded 
and managed by women. The conception 
was an original one, and the modest and 
appropriate preface to the report gives little 
idea of the labor which it must have re- 
quired to carry it out. The names of 822 
charitable associations conducted by women 
are tabulated. 
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Fou:th Woman’s Congress 
SECOND DAY. 
WOMEN’S CLUBS. 
BY ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 


As the question of Clubs appears on the 
list of topics for consideration by this body, 
I take leave to revive a proposition already 
broached in Philadelphia, but postponed 
until now, partly in the expectation of en- 
couragement and counsel from the Congress, 
and partly because so large a proportion of 
our efficient women have been heretofore 
too much occupied with Centennial matters 
to engage in a new experiment. Hoping to 
hear the views of others, I will say that my 
own idea of a Women’s Club in Philadel- 
phia is that it shall be primarily an associa- 
tion for personal convenience, that is to 
say, I would not start it for the furtherance 
of any ism, however interesting; nor yet of 
any charity, however laudable; but should 
aim to make it, with a few modifications, 
like those already existing among gentle- 
men. 

What is a gentlemen’s club? So far as I 
can gather, it is a sort of exclusive restau. 
rant, where they pay for what they eat, and 
enjoy the freedom of that arrangement. 
Beside this they find the papers and maga- 
zines, materials for writing, convenience 
for games, easy chairs tosit in, and freedom 
from all the purely conventional restraints 
of society. eside this, the certainty of 
meeting congenial acquaintances, facility 
for making appointments, facility for co-op- 
eration in matters of mutual interest. 

Now all these facilities are sorely needed 
by women. Persons engaged in shopping 
or other business, coming not only from in- 
convenient parts of the city, nor even from 
the suburbs, but also from smaller towns 
and country places within a radius of twen- 
ty miles, find the ordinary restaurant but 
poorly adapted to their needs. For there 
they must sit in the presence of strangers, 
stiffened just at the time when they need to 
unbend. Then, for reading, we have the 
Mercantile Library, where custom makes 
the news room virtually inaccessible to la- 
dies, and the magazine rooms are so thronged 
that we can seldom get what we seek. For 
a chance to rest, we can visit a friend, which 
involves an obligation to be agreeable from 
which the weary shopper often shrinks with 
dismay. There must be scores, perhaps 
hundreds of women, who want, just as men 
want, a place in which to lunch, to rest, to 
read, to enjoy the refreshment of social in- 
tercourse, all in that accidental, informal 
way which is, I sincerely believe, the charm 
that lures our husbands and brothers, and 
tempts them to decline the straight-waist- 
coat rule of an evening party, in favor of 
the easy, cosy club-rooms. It is not usually 
license they want, but reasonable freedom. 
They want to be social and comfortable, 
instead of social and muffled in manners and 
choked in etiquette, and obli to smile 
when there is nothing to smile at, and to 
speak when they have nothing to say. And 
I, for one, feel much the same desire. 

In any club, however, and especially one 
composed of women, the very wish for free- 
dom of association necessitates extreme cau- 
tiousness in the election of members. I 
mean this, of course, in no sectarian sense, 
being pomenety Supenes to welcome per- 
sons of any opinion on any subject, com- 
patible with old-fashioned morality. 

I have said the club should be instituted 
primarily for convenience; but in addition, 
the possibilities for mutual counsel, for co- 
operation, for the furtherance of all our 
women’s projects, seem to me worthy of 
very serious consideration. Scattered, we 
do so little; united, we become, as has been 
proved, a power. If we could succeed in 
establishing a center to which would gravi- 
tate intellectual, gifted, and enterprising 
women, in the expectation of meeting other 
such, we should gain the advantage which 
men esteem so highly; namely, the mental 
stimulus that comes from contact with ac- 
tive and varying minds. And we should be 
helped to correct the mental narrowness 
which is one of the faults of our sex. More- 
over, although keeping it essentially a wo- 
men’s organization, 1 should think we sac- 
rificed too much to independence, if we did 
not, on stated occasions, avail ourselves of 
the society of gentlemen; if we did not, as 
in the Boston Women’s Club, invite stran- 
gers, irrespective of sex, to instruct and en- 
tertain us. But (and in this it would differ 
from others of its sort), the fundamental 
idea should be convenience. 

In the matter of eating, we should proba- 
bly not be so exacting as gentlemen—per- 
haps an arrangement with some near res- 
taurant might answer our purpose; but in 

neral accommodation, we ought to have 
the best. 

These suggestions are offered in the hope 
of eliciting discussion on the subject, and 
practical information and advice from eith- 
er ladies or gentlemen. 


WOMEN IN LITERATURE. 
BY MRS. E, B. DUFFEY, OF VINELAND, N. J. 


Now and then the world is convulsed by 
a violent revolution, which, for the time 
being, upturns everything, and brings with 
it, in addition to the good which it accom- 
plishes, a great train of evil. But, for the 
most part, revolutions come gently and si- 
lently. We do not know that the thing is 
doing, until we are enabled to look back, 
and perceive that it isdone. The process 
has been evolution, instead of revolution. 
So it has been with women’s induction into 
literature. Through all the ages, excep- 
tional women have been poets, historians 
and novelists. But if we look back onl 
for thirty years, we will realize that it is 
only in our own generation that women 
have obtained a recognized and a thorough- 
ly respected position in literature. he 
term of blue stocking, applied to all women 
who used the pen, did not lose its sting un- 
tila very recent period. And it was more 
than hinted that such women not only had 
ink-blacked fingers, uncombed hair, and 
slip-shod feet, but that they must necessari- 
ly be neglectful of all recognized womanly 

uties. 

Thirty se ago there were two or three 
women editors in the world. To-day there 





are scores of them; while reporters and 

ial correspondents of the same sex are 
like the daisies of the field for multitude. 
Thirty years ago there were a few indiffer- 
ent novels produced by women in England; 
scarcely one in this country. Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe and Mrs. Behn may be taken as types 
of the women novelists of a still remoter 
generation. To-day the novelists in Amer- 
ica and England can be told off, considering 
not only numbers, but excellence, a woman 
for a man, a woman for a man, through the 
whole list; while George Eliot, a man in 
name and a woman in nature, stands su- 
preme over them all. 

The field of literature is conquered for 
women. There are no longer bars or ob- 
structions of any sort in the way. A wo 
man who has anything to say, is privileged 
to say it; and if it is worth hearing, the 
world will lend an attentive ear. 

Nevertheless, there are numbers of wo- 
men who verily think that they are pre- 
vented in some way, by the disabilities of 
sex, from winning wealth and renown in 
this field. They would have us believe 
that, because they are women, men delight 
to place obstacles in their way. Margaret 
Fuller never wrote truer words than these: 
‘‘Man is not willingly ungenerous. He wants 
faith and love, because he is not yet himself 
an elevated being. He cries with sneering 
skepticism, ‘Give us a sign!’ But if the 
sign appears, his eyes glisten and he offers 
not merely approval, but homage.” 

Women also tell us that because they are 
wives and mothers, they have neither time 
nor opportunity. What folly! Have not 
our best women writers been wives and 
mothers? And are not our men writers 
husbands and fathers? If they are not, 
they should be, if they would gain the 
clearest, truest perception of human af- 
fairs, so that they shall be qualified to speak 
words of wisdom to the world. 

I find it difficult to say what I have to 
say, especially to women, since, as many 
know, I believe in the co-education of the 
sexes. What it is desirable for a man to 
learn, is equally desirable for a woman. 
That course of training for the develop- 
ment of mind and heart which is especially 
necessary for a woman, will not come 
amiss fora man. There isa great deal of 
human nature in both men and women. 
Therefore, though I shall speak of only 
women to-day, if there is any man in m 
audience who can derive aught of benefit 
from what I may say, he is welcome to it 
gratuitously. 

There is no reason why women should 
need teaching and training in these matters 
more than men. Still, under our present 
social arrangements, contact with the 
world, and the discipline of public life, 
bring these lessons to men earlier than to 
women, who, in the retirement of their 
homes, have less opportunity to learn them. 

The saddest letters which an editor re- 
ceives contain literary contributions from 
women who vainly hope to add a little to 
the comfort of poverty-stricken homes, by 
the use of the pen; from broken-down wo- 
men, especially teachers, who have been 
worsted in the battle of life, and who, with 
health and strength fast failing, find it nec- 
essary to struggle against absolute want; 
from widows with little children, and no 
dependence,—so they write,—but their pen; 
from girls, earnest and ambitious, trying to 
make a way for themselves in the world, 
and gain education and independence, and 
who see no way before them but through 
literature. 

A girl of sixteen who has never seen life 
beyond her own father’s door-way, thinks 
herself perfectly capable of instructing the 
world. A woman of uncertain age, who 
wants to make a little money, sends a weak 
dilution of ideas she has gleaned from ro- 
mances and fourth-rate books of sentiment. 
These people all think it an easy matter to 
dash off an article now and then, and ex- 
pect to receive fabulous prices for such ar- 
ticles, fand are astounded, and feel perse- 
cuted, when they are rejected. 

First of all, it will be well to disabuse 
women in general of their erroneous ideas 
concerning a literary career. A woman 
must not expect to find any play when she 
adopts literature for a profession. A prac- 
tical writer leads a life of bona fide drudg- 
ery. She may, now and then, find her pet 
poems, or finely written stories or essays, 
accepted and paid for; but if she would 
make an actual living at the business, she 
must devote herself to it, just as she would 
to dress-making or dish-washing. Amateur 
writers only possess the inestimable privi- 
lege of waiting till they are inspired, before 
they write. The professional writer must 
compel the inspiration, or write without it. 
A woman who writes for a living, must 
hold herself in readiness to write at any 
time, and at all times. She must be ready 
to write upon any subject, and in any style. 
She must send a poem by return mail, if 
required; or write up a whole geographical 
division, without previous knowledge of it, 
and with nothing but a guide-book and a 
dictionary of dates, for reference; and yet 
have her article interesting, and read as 
if unlimited information was withheld sole- 
ly for want of space. If she be a reporter, 
she must be able to write upon the wing, 
and in the midst of crowds and confusion 
which would bewilder the intelligence of 
either the ordinary man or woman. If she 
be a correspondent, she must be at her pen, 
headache or no headache, when her more 
favored companions are resting from the fa- 
tigues of journeying or sight-seeing. She 
cannot afford to be either wearied or ill 
until after the inevitable letter has been 
written and posted. 

A woman can find ample time for domes- 
tic duties, and yet produce creditable and 
even voluminous works with her pen. But 
she must be prepared to sacrifice much that 
most women prize. She must ignore many 
of the demands of society upon her; she 
will find little time for fancy sewing or fan- 
cy cooking,—those things dear to the femi- 
nine heart. If she prizes these things more 
than a life devoted to the seclusion of liter- 
ature, she must renounce the latter. 

Next to be considered is the kind of 
training a woman needs. She must have 
had experience in life. Without it, she 
will have nothing of any value to offer. 
We never learn from the experiences of 





others as we do from our own. Still less 
are we capable of teaching, our only prepa- 
ration being at second-hand through the ex- 
periences of others. Therefore, until we 
shall have had a moral, emotional, or intel- 
lectual history, we can have little to say 
worth hearing. 

Next to knowledge of one’s self, is re- 
quired knowledge of the world. Women 
who have had deep heart histories, but are 
totally ignorant of the life and the people 
around them, are capable of writing very 
tender and touching things; but their writ- 
ings produce no effect, since they fail to 
comprehend the aftairs of the world as they 
are, and consequently fail to know how to 
cope with evils, of the very existence of 
which they are sometimes ignorant. There 
are floods of this class of literature delug- 
ing the world; doing its little good, perhaps, 
to other women, who live in the same iso- 
lated, ignorant world; but doing more harm, 
since it not only narrows the perceptions of 
those who are affected by it, but gives a 
character to the whole of feminine litera- 
ture. It is so essentially feminine—not 
womanly—that it is only lately that wise 
and intelligent women have been able to 
raise the standard of the writings of their 
sex. 

The Woman writer must have more 
knowledge than that concerning her fellow- 
men and women. She must be more or less 
informed on all the subjects of the day. 
She must remember that this is a wise 
world, and that it is ready to pitilessly ridi- 
cule any ignorance which she may unwit- 
tingly disp ay. A woman who knows noth- 
ing of science, art, theology, political econ- 
omy, history, social reform, politics, and 
all the rest of the important subjects which 
are menepeiing the thoughts of intelli- 
gent minds of the age, has no business to 
put her pen to paper; since these subjects 
are brought down to such a degree of prac- 
ticality that we can express no opinion on 
apparently the most indifferent topic that 
is not nearly related to some one of these. 

The woman fresh from the school-room, 
kitchen or nursery, who thinks herself capa- 
ble of edifying the world by writing, with- 
out a previous experience equal in amount 
to that required to make a good loaf of 
bread, may feel utterly disheartened at 
hearing this. She has no time, she says, 
for this amount of preparation. Would 
she venture to practice medicine without 
the necessary amount of reading and study? 
Would she dream of being allowed to turn 
lawyer without a proper course of Black- 
stone and Coke? A successful writer must 
be even a greater student than a lawyer or 

hysician, since the knowledge of the two 
atter must be special, while that of the 
former is required to be general. 

The most common, and at the same time, 
the most unjustifiable cry, is this among 
women, that they have ‘‘no time” for any- 
thing — especially for self-improvement. 
Women—the vast majority of them—waste 
more time in one way or another, than 
would be required to redeem the reputation 
of the whole sex. I will not say one word 
now about that time spent in superfluous 
household duties, foolishly fashionable 
dress-making and dressing, unreasonable 
demands of society and all that I will 
touch only on one point. 

Who read one-half, if nut three-fourths, 
of the hundreds of thousands of sensational 
newspapers which are weekly published in 
this country—immense sheets of finely- 
printed matter, which must require noticea- 
ble time for their perusal? Women. Who 
flock to public libraries as soon as a flimsy, 
sensational English novel is re-published in 
this country, and make such demands for 
it that a large number of copies cannot sup- 
ply their wants? Women. Who buy the 
editions of fourth-rate, wishy-washy stories 
that are constantly issued from the Ameri- 
can press, the very reading of which vitiates 
the taste and the perceptions concerning a 
correct literature? Women—at least two- 
thirds of them, women! Into how many 
homes throughout our country can we 
enter, and not find such a newspaper or such 
a book? But women tell us that they have 
no time for Huxley, or Darwin, or Tyndall, 
or Herbert Spencer, or Agassiz, or Max 
Muller, or Froude, or Washington Irving, 
or Bancroft, or Gibbon; no care for Ruskin; 
no appreciation of George Eliot or Anthony 
Trollope; while they turn with undisguised 
disgust from theologians, ancient and mod- 
ern, orthodox or heterodox. Alas! Women 
think they have no time for anything; but 
if they would devote the same time to solid, 
profitable reading—which should enlarge 
their views of life, and give them grander 
ideas of Science, of Nature, and of God— 
which they now give to the lightest litera- 
ture, they might every one of them become 
at least comparatively wise. An hour a 
day—and there is scarcely a woman in the 
world who cannot, on an average, secure at 
least that much time to herself—or if there 
is, she had better institute a revolution in 
her own behalf—would, in ten years, turn an 
ignorant woman into a wise one, provided 
the capacity for wisdom is there. 

If a woman has no taste for this kind of 
reading, that is quite another matter. She 
may let it alone; but let her drop the pen 
also. She has no business to attempt to 
teach or enlighten the world. 

After this general training is begun—I do 
not say aecomplished, since it is never ac- 
complished till the career of the individual 
is ended—after this training is begun, there 
is still an especial apprenticeship to be 
served in literature. The pen is willful and 
capricious, until it is subjected to long and 
careful training. A woman may know per- 
fectly well what she wants to say, but be 
utterly incapable of saying it in a correct 
and pleasing manner. This knowledge of 
the use of words and phrases, which is al- 
most literally mechanical in its character, 
is only acquired by long and constant prac- 
tice in writing, accompanied by the most 
pains-taking self-criticism, until style and 
diction are all that they should be, and need 
be no longer a matter of constant thought. 

It takes years to accomplish this. If we 
inquire into the private histories of our 
best known writers, we will discover that 
most of them were accustomed to the early 
and constant use of the pen. This appren- 
ticeship, which extends over years, must 
be literally without hope of reward, except 





that of the approval or admiration of par- 
tial friends. There is no trade or profession 
which requires so long practice before it 
becomes remunerative, as that of literature. 
A man may be of service to his master, in 
any manual occupation, almost from the 
first; but the early, crude efforts of a man 
or woman in literature, are literally and ab- 
solutely valueless. And so they will con- 
tinue to be for a long—a discouragingly 
long time. A woman would have time to 
learn any manual occupation twice, while 
she is preparing herself for a frequently 
doubtful, and always precarious career in 
literature. I am speaking absolute truth; 
and I wish every woman who has founded 
false hopes on her pen, might hear and heed 
me. There would be fewer disappointed 
women in the world in consequence. 

After all this is surmounted, comes the 
next difficulty, Has the woman any- 
thing to say? Has she any fresh, earnest 
thoughts of her own, that the world will 
care to hear? Or has she the happy faculty 
of absorbing, assimilating, condensing and 
popularizing the abstract and abstruse 
thoughts of others? If she can say yes to 
either of these questions, then God speed 
her. But if she finds herself falling back 
upon the books she has read, for sentiments 
and ideas, and can only reproduce them 
weakly; if she hesitates to write of her own 
experiences; and if she thinks it preferable 
to write of events and localities about which 
she personally knows nothing, instead of 
her own a & and homely surroundings, 
she has mistaken her vocation. Her intel- 
lectual training she will find a very satisfac- 
tory acquisition; and the experience with 
her pen will stand her in good stead in let- 
ter-writing, and as secretary of village sew- 
ing-circles and literary societies; but the 
world at large has no need of her. So let 
her obey St. Paul’s injunction and keep 
silence in public. 

Granted that a woman possesses the in- 
tellectual culture, the practical experience 
with the pen, and the ideas; now comes 
the last question: Does she feel an irre- 
pressible desire to write? Can fancied want 
of time prevent her? Do difficulties of any 
sort hinder her? Can discouragements 
daunt her? If so, the crown of authorship 
was never destined to rest upon her brow. 
If she is inclined to fritter away her time in 
trifles, let her fritter it away—her vocation 
is not writing. If she is not actuated by a 
powerful, overwhelming impulse to write— 
an impulse which will not be denied, and 
which causes her thoughts to rest upon her 
like unendurable burdens, which can only 
be shaken off by the aid of the pen--and 
which compels her to commit them to paper 
in spite of every obstacle—she has not the 
strength of character, and the fervor of in- 
spiration, which indicate that writing is her 
especial, undoubted vocation. 

he little, feeble stream, which flows in- 
termittently—now a thread of silver, now 
its bed entirely dry—may be dammed, and 
only a muddy pool, stagnant and without 
power, is the result. But the ever-flowing 
river becomes a mighty flood, and forces its 
way through, and breaks down every bar- 
rier, and flows in a resistless torrent, in the 
path that God has ordained for it. The 
writer will write and must write. Denial, 
obstacles, difficulties, hindrances, only de- 
velop more strongly the power which ac- 
cumulated behind them. 

These are the men and the women to 
whom the angel says ‘“‘Write;” and when 
they have written, the world will gladly 
read what they have to say. 

SOME DEFECTS IN THE HIGHER 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
BY REV. GEORGIANNE E. WATSON. 


The education of women is a question 
which has attracted increasing attention for 
the past fifty years. Within a few years it 
has received a new impulse from the estab- 
lishment of Colleges for women, and the 
opening to them of Colleges and Universi- 
ties originally established only for men. 
This modern interest in the subject began 
in the movement which resulted in estab- 
lishing what may be termed the academic 
or seminary system of education for women. 
This system remains in general, the one for 
those who receive the grade of education 
popularly the highest,—and it is the defects 
of this system whichI propose to consider, 
These defects may be classed as those of 
method, of curriculum, and of conditions; 
though not originating in the same source, 
they are closely connected, reciprocal in 
their action, and co-operate to produce the 
same general result. 

The defect of method consists in making 
the memory the almost exclusive agent in 
the process of education, involving nega- 
tively the absence of investigation and criti- 
cism,—and the neglect to ae principles 
as well as facts. This method originated 
in the simple extension of the method of 
the Dame Schools of an earlier generation 
to a more extended list of studies. So long 
as women were taught only a little reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography and history, 
the memory, as in all elementary instruc- 
tion, was the sole agent of the mind. When 
to the former the Natural Sciences and 
Modern Languages were added, they were 
taught in the same way, because the system 
was mostly in the hands of women who 
knew of no other method. I have nothing 
to object to the use of memoriter teaching 
in its proper place, which is in elementary 
instruction. There nothing can take its 
place, but when it is retained, throughout the 
whole course of study to the exclusion of 
higher methods, it renders the subjects 
taught unsatisfactory, both in their matter 
and result. 

The original defects in the curriculm of 
academic study were due to the popular 
notion, advanced by Locke, I think, to the 
dignity of a psychologic principle; that 
though women were capable of education, 
they were not possessed of the same intel- 
lectual constitution as men, but of one so 
essentially different that a special course 
of study must be provided for them. The 
reasoning powers were assumed to be defi- 
cient, so much so, that it was not thought 
worth while to introduce them to mathemat- 
ical and philosophical studies. The aim 
was to make them well-informed and re- 
fined; this it was proposed to effect by the 





culture of the memory and the imagination. 
If any view more radical was held, it was 
held by so small a minority that they had 
no perceptible influence. The general view 
still finds at least one distinguished advocate 
in Mr. Ruskin, who thinks that a woman 
needs to know ‘‘Language or Science only 
so far as may enable her to sympathize in 
her husband's pleasures, and in those of his 
best friends.” When the fruit of the aca- 
demic system began to exhibit itself, the re- 
sults were pointed to as confirming the psy- 
chologic theory, but it did this only in‘a 
one sided way, since it afforded no test of 
capacity in some important directions; 
though not conclusive on this point, how- 
ever, its advocates were right in claiming 
that it was an advance, and as an experi- 
ment justified itself. 

The introduction of mathematical and 
philosophical studies represents a very dis- 
tinct stage in the growth of the system. 
This step was due to the idea of their value 
as disciplinary studies. It was perceived 
that women, if they did not reason quite so 
well as men, possessed, at least, an elemen- 
tary reason, and that consequently, mathe- 
matics, mental philosophy, logic and But- 
ler’s Analogy, might develop the power to 
a not undesirable degree. The study of 
mathematics resulted in the somewhat start- 
ling discovery that girls had quite as much 
taste for them as boys, and that in powers 
of acquisition, and inthe solution of the 
problems of the class-room, could become 
their successful competitors. This briefly 
represents the formation, and the character 
of the academic course of study at present. 

To exhibit the defective method of this 
system, it will be useful to show the details 
of its working in a subject to which it has 
been most thoroughly, and ina sense, suc- 
cessfully > and where the results of 
the met can consequently be most readi- 
ly seen. None of the academic studies will 
better answer our purpose in this respect 
than history. The student of history was 
thoroughly drilled in an epitome of the his- 
tory of each of the nations or periods which 
her time allowed, or the ambition of her 
teacher could suggest; that of the students 
native country = laced first on the list. 
To convert the pupil for the time being into 
a combined epitome and chronological 
table, and exhibit her at a public examina- 
tion as a prodigy of industry on her own 
part, and a prodigy of skill, on the part of 
her teachers, was the acme of success. 
Such a pupil was a shining example of 
what could be done by a girl if she were 
only educated. The pupil prodigy when 
she was ‘“‘finished,’”’ however, forgot her 
chronology, and her genealogical tables of 
emperors and kingsas fast as she could, and 
not knowing that there was anything else in 
history except battles and sieges, of the 
causes of which she knew nothing, the life 
of the past was a sealed book to her, and her 
mental condition answered to Prof. Seeley’s 
definition of ‘‘uncivilized.” After leaving 
school it might happen, that if her trainin 
had been thoroughly priggish, she read Rol- 
lins Ancient History as a duty which an ed- 
ucated woman owed to herself, but it was 
without pleasure or profit, and might mor- 
ally be classed with the duties imposed on 
themselves by religious ascetics. Her his- 
torical education had left her ignorant of 
the nature of institutions, of their effect 
upon the people, of the struggles which 
have been made for truth, liberty, and free- 
dom of thought. Place her before such a 
picture as Gérome’s L’ Eminence Grise, in 
which the struggle of centuries, not yet 
ended, for and against ecclesiasticism, 
flashes before the mind. She can see noth- 
ing but the Cordelier descending the broad 
stair-case, and the gay group of courtiers 
ascending, whose plumed hats sweep the 
dust in sore. gnorant of the truths of 
history her feelings are easily interested and 
her imagination dazzled by the sentimental 
school of history and historic fiction. 
Gaining her knowledge of feudalism from 
the pages of Scott, unaware that the feudal 
system involved many of the most cruel 
wrongs of slavery —ignorant that the salt- 
tax deprived thousands of peasants of salt 
for their food though the salt-product of 
France would suffice for the supply of a 
large part of Europe; her sympathy in the 
French Revolution are on the side of the no- 
blesse. Women are sometimes severely cen- 
sured for such historical misjudgments, 
which ought justly to be charged to their 
wrong education. In one of his letters, 
Robertson, of Brighton, deprecates this false 
method of instruction, the result of which 
he had encountered while vainly attempting 
to convince a woman of education, that Ire- 
land had endured certain wrongs at the 
hands of the English Government. The 
improved methods of teaching now in use, 
make no essential change in the method, 
being in general nothing more than attempts 
to aid or stimulate the memory. The radi- 
cal defect remains; namely, the want of any 
adequate presentation of the life of the 
past, of its progressive changes, or of the 
ideas which animated its institutions. A 
method which thus fails to address the im- 
agination or the reason, will naturally bring 
the study so treated into neglect, which is 
increased by the perception that the study 
is barren of results,—a true utility being the 
only basis for securely maintaining a study 
in favor. Historic study is at present at a 
discount in our academic schools; if it 
were made elective, history would scarcely 
be studied at all. The examination of can- 
didates from these schools for admission to 
our colleges, is a fair test of the condition of 
the study. Onno subject will the average 
standing of applicants be found so low, 
many failing entirely to satisfy the moder- 
ate standard required. This is true, not 
only of foreign or general history, but of 
American History. A few years ago, of 
some hundreds, examined by the writer, 
from all parts of the United States, a con- 
siderable per cent were unable to answer 
accurately such questions as, ‘‘Give an ac- 
count of Arnold’s treason?” ‘“What form of 
government did the United States adopt on 
becoming independent?” It will be seen 
that the memoriter method has lost the | 
merit it ever had, that of thorough drill, 
which at least secured a temporary knowl- 
edge of the bare facts. The same girl, how- 
ever, who will use every means to escape 
the study under the current method, taught 
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with any regard to the true end of history 
will develop an interest even in lessons on 
the Constitution and Government. I trust 
I shall be pardoned for the extent to which 
I have illustrated this subject in considera- 
tion of the important relation it has to our 
political system, The subjects of a despot- 
ism may be safely left in ignorance of his- 
tory,—so far as their litical duties are 
concerned they have only to obey,—but the 
freer the state the more important 1s it that 
its citizens should understand the origin and 
the principles of the institutions under 
which they live, that they may intelligently 
perform their duties as citizens. 

The defect of method in our course of 
academic instruction, may be further illus- 
trated by its application to philosophic stu- 
dy. These were introduced about the same 
time with Algebra and Geometry and pro- 
fessedly, as I have remarked, with the inten- 
tion of using them for the training of the 
logical power. They have not taken the 
same place as mathematics in popular favor, 
nor have they effected to any great extent 
the end proposed. The precedence secured 
and maintained by mathematics may have 
been due in part to the place of honor ac- 
corded them; proficiency in that depart- 
ment having been made the test of standing 
in scholarship, but I think also, in part, to 
the fact that mathematics are less amenable 
toa memoriter method, and therefore at- 
tract by the intellectual pleasure which 
arises from original effort, while the philos- 
— studies were kept to the old method 
of recitations from the text-book,—so that 
even those not naturally fitted for mathema- 
tics were drawn tothe study of them. Their 
successful pursuit however depends so large- 
ly upon native rong | that a course in which 
the predominate, leaves the large class of 

hilosophical minds of all degress of capac- 
ity, without its natural field of exercise. 

To philosophy, the uncritical text-book 
style of instruction is thoroughly unsuited. 

hat increased power of reasoning will a 
girl have from committing the best possible 
analysis of Butler’s Analogy to memory, or 
from being able to give an abridgment of 
Haven’s Chapter on The Beautiful? None. 
She has gained a knowledge of certain prop- 
ositions, but unless something is added to 
that she will reason no better than before. 
The common method of the class-room adds 
nothing to that. To be productive of their 
highest good as a logical discipline and a 
means of culture, these studies need to be 
set free from the mere recitation system. 
They should be the field of free inquiry and 
discussion. We cannot expect the under- 
graduate to attempt much original investiga- 
tion, but a method of instruction which 
does not compare and criticise theories, 
which does not acquaint the student with 
the different = Ie om, instead of 
liberalizing the mind, and preparing it to 
investigate, will, like all merely dogmatic 
teaching, set it ina deep groove of preju- 
dice. 

Practically considered, psychology and 
ethics may claim to be the most important 
divisions of metaphysics. Psychology at 
least ought to be as well entertoed b 
those who have the early training of chil- 
dren as physiology; they are the comple- 
ments of each other, but popularly the one 
is but little understood, and the other, it 
would be safest to say, not understood at all. 

The subject of ethics, both speculative 
and practical, deserves, for various reasons, 
more attention than has yet been given to it. 
The average morality, the average ethical 
standard is not particularly elevated; in or- 
der to elevate them permanently, the change 
must be the result of clearer moral percep- 
tions, developed by a better moral intelli- 
gence. Wecannot depend for such results 
upon those emotional renovations which 
are produced by religions teachers of any 
pad ; the Florentines burned many copies 
of the Decameron under the preaching of 
Savonarola, but no one wil] pretend that 
the morals of Florence are any the better 
for that in our day. 

Those who have instructed girls from the 
mercantile class of our great cities find them 
already imbued with the ethics of the socie- 
ty in which they live. They have learned 
the practical code of Wall Street, ‘Do your 
best to get the best of your neighbor.” If 
in so pe oe should injure him, that is 
his affair. othing is wrong except forg- 
we wy note, or stealing his bonds. 

he teaching of ethics, if it had no other 
value, would at least acquaint the student 
with the fact that other and higher ideas of 
morality exist, that there are those who rec- 
ognize principles which transcend all the 
current immoralities of our political and 
mercantile world. 

Women thus taught would know what 
the real grounds of morality are, and if as 
is sometimes argued, their necessary seclu- 
sion from the active life of the world de- 
prives them of the experience needed for 
the formation of correct moral judgments, 
study of the theory and practice of morals 
would, in some measure, remedy the defect. 
We may admit that knowledge and practice 
do not keep step in morals, but we shall 
not bring them any nearer to doing so by 
our neglect to enlighten the conscience. 

In leaving the consideration of our defect 
of method, I will venture, at the risk of a 
digression, to notice here an objection still 
sometimes — against the mental equali- 
ty of men and women; that the latter have 
no capacity for original research. This is 
practically refuted by the work which some 
women have done, and it is to be remember- 
ed that the number of those who have 
achieved this distinction is not great amon 
men, to whom all the facilities for suc 
work have been freely supplied. Hitherto 
the education of women has not given them 
the proper preparation for it, so that even 
when naturally impelled toward it, they have 
met elementary difficulties which over- 
weighted them in their work. 

I shall mention but one subject which is 
still generally omitted from the course of 
Academic study. Political Economy has 
not been made part of the instruction of 
women, indeed though of the greatest prac- 
tical importance, it is limited to collegiate 
instruction even for men,—women no less 
than men, need an acquaintance with its 
principles. With a large class of expendi- 
tures women have, by our social usage, 
much more to do than men. Women are 





largely consumers of income, not producers; 
the employment of servants, the purchase of 
food and clothing, the use of the work of 
the artizan in household decoration and 
utensils, are mostly under their control. 
Their action must therefore have a marked 
effect on the demand and su ply in these 
departments, and by the interlinking of pro- 
duction, all that is bought and sol will be 
sensibly affected. Is it not important then 
that they should have some knowledge of 
the laws of supply and demand, of value, 
of wages, and the elementary principles of 
finance; if these last do not belong to the 
province of the unknowable. The igno- 
rance of educated women was fairly repre- 
sented by a lady of decided literary culture 
who hearing the general complaint of the 
scarcity of money, said naively, ‘‘Well, 
John, if there is not money enough in the 
country why don’t they make some more?” 
Those who have made the experiment of 
teaching this science to women, using the 
method of discussion and investigation, have 
found them competent to grasp and apply 
its principles. 

he most obvious among the conditional 
defects of academic education is the insufti- 
cient time given to the full course of study. 
Even though the number of studies were 
less, and the time given by the student whol- 
ly uninterrupted, there would be wisdom in 
extending the — of study. If girls are 
allowed to study at sixteen the subjects un- 
dertaken by boys in the Junior and Senior 
year at College we cannot expect that the 
result will beequivalent culture. No doubt 
one reason for the retention of text-book 
work in our schools for women may be 
found in this, the immaturity of mind in 
the student compels its use. In the general 
it would be found advantageous to put the 

of academic graduation two years later; 
at present the average age is not over six- 
teen years. To the premature close of the 
school-life we must add the loss, now very 
common, of a part of this limited time, be- 
cause the young girl is permitted and en- 
couraged to enter general society before she 
leaves schoo]. During the last year or two 
of her school course it is a constant injury 
to her own progress, and often a hindrance 
to a whole class. 

These are two evils, however, which have 
been frequently noted, and I will not dwell 
upon them further than to remark, that in 
the schools of our large cities they are evils 
which are rather increasing than diminish- 


ing. 

Not so obvious, though on some accounts 
quite as hurtful, is the disproportionate at- 
tention given to studies, which are intended 
not for culture, but for social display. 
Music and French have been the popular 
subjects of this kind of study. Time and 
power which were required for other things, 
and which, in many cases, would have been 
much more profitably employed in them, 
even as accomplishments, have been literally 
wasted upon them:—wasted, because the 
very motive of their pursuit vitiates the 
culture which their proper study would 
give, and wasted because fashion demanded 
that every one should pursue them, regard- 
less of taste or capacity. 

I will place last in the conditional defects 
the one which seems to me to be of most 
vital importance, and which so underlies 
all the education of women, that it may 
almost be said to account for every defect 
in our educational system. 

Truth is taught merely on the ground of 
an authority,—that which is really the 
highest aim in respect to truth, namely its 
investigation, is set aside as dangerous. 
Women have not been taught to think, 
but taught to think as they are taught. 
They are unfitted by their training, and 
therefore, to a great extent, unable to form 
an opinion upon a question on its own 
merits, where authority, custom or usage is 
involved,—their whole education havin 
tended to enforce and strengthen these. 
free intellectual life cannot be maintained 
under bondage to authority; its despotism 
destroys such life, and its only legitimate 
supremecy is in a system of education in- 
tended to make material for the control of 
priests and demagogues. There are several 
questions now in agitation ; for example, the 
secularization of our public schools, and 
the taxation of church property, upon which, 
it is not too much to say, that the great 
majority of women are not only incompe- 
tent to form an opinion from ignorance of 
the facts, but they would inevitably be in- 
fluenced to vote in the negative on them b 
the skillful use of sentimental and semi- 
religious rhetoric. 

I will venture, in conclusion, to urge some 
considerations which, it seems to me enforce 
the need of remedying the defects of our 
Academic instruction, which must continue 
to be the system under which the greater 
part of our women will be educated. 

It is owing to these defects, especially of 
method and conditions, that our popular 
education is so barren of results. e are 
surprised that with all our education we 
have no higher tone of society,—that wo- 
men are so frivolous in their aims,—that 
they make the claim to social distinction 
rest on the possession of wealth, and its ac- 
cessories, dress, jewels and equipage; that 
their intellectual life asks only the sensation 
novel, alternated with study of dress and 
watering-place gossip, with which they fill 
what a distinguished speaker once described 
as the “lumber-room and empty attic of a 
fashionable woman’s part, which she calls 
her mind.” We wonder at the increase of 
purely mercenary marriages, at hearing our 
young girls measure the good fortune of 
their companions who marry by the wealth 
of the husband won. Our education is at 
fault; it isa mass of words, with no living 
power, intellectual or moral. 

The evil merits consideration from the 
influence of women in the formation of 
public opinion,—which is a force as efficient 
and pewemes as the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, and like it, one of which we are un- 
conscious, until we attempt to overcome it, 
or until we see it brought into action; then 
it may combine with passion, to operate as 

owerfully inst truth as against error. 

f we would have the opinion of the many 
true and rational, we must instruct the one 
so as to secure the formation of opinion in- 
tellectually and sincerely,—for all sound 
opinion is the fruit of knowledge, and with 





these is bound up the worth of all practical 
action. 

The inability of women to appreciate the 
need and the nature of political and social 
reform is a hindrance to reform in every 
country that engages in it; that this ina- 
bility is the result of historic and philo- 
sophic ignorance and of subservience to 
authority, is not hard to demonstrate. 

Ruffini has depicted its evils, and its ma- 
lign influence in the politics of Italy, when 
she was struggling for freedom and unity, 
The English Liberals, it is said, when not 
in power, prefer to send unmarried men to 
the House of Commons, as there is not the 
same opportunity for social intluence by 
the government that there would be if the 
member had a wife who might receive cards 
to the receptions of the lady of the Prime 
Minister. In the Spanish Revolution of 
1868, when the government proposed to es- 
tablish liberty of worship, the largest peti- 
tion against it was one signed by women. 
It is not to be doubted that these women 
acted ws at the suggestion of a Jesuit 
priesthood. 

The final consideration, in relation to the 
evils in our present system of education, 
arises from its relation not to the place and 
influence at present accorded to women, 
which is in a great measure indirect, but to 
their probable direct action in the future. 
In each coming year their sphere will be 
larger, their responsibility greater than ours, 
but their fitness to meet the duties arising 
in that sphere must depend upon the educa- 
tion we provide for them. If the right of 
Suffrage, the highest right and duty of the 
citizen, becomes theirs, our action on their 
education will decide whether they are to 
contribute to the strength or to the weakness 
of the State,—whether they will use the 
franchise intelligently and honestly, or 
only increase the number, already too large, 
of those who wield the ballot for partizan 
and mercenary ends under the guidance of 
others equally unprincipled, though less ig- 
norant, to the mortal injury of the Common- 
wealth. 





HOMES FOR SINGLE WOMEN. 
RY MRS, E. D. SEWALL. 


From the autobiography of Harriet Mar- 
tineau, published after her death, in the 
Daily News, I make the following extract: 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 350.) 
HUMOROUS. 
When are gloves unsalable? When they 
are kept on hand. 


There is no harm in a glass of whiskey— 
if you allow it to remain in the glass. 


An eminent and witty prelate was once 
asked if he did not think such a one fol- 
lowed his conscience. ‘‘Yes,” said the 
bishop, ‘‘I think he follows it as a man does 
a horse in a gig—he drives it first.” 


A bashful lover had not sufficient courage 
to pop the question. On informing his fa- 
ther of the difficulty he labored under, the 
old gentleman replied, passionately, ‘‘Why, 
you great any how do you suppose I 
managed when I got married?” ‘‘Oh yes, 
you married mother: but I’ve got to marry 
a strange girl,” said the bashful lover. 


A visitor at the Exposition, dining at a 
French restaurant, meekly intimated when 
his bill was presented that his boiled egg 
contained a chicken. The polite waiter 
said that he would have the bill corrected, 
and soon returned with a new bill, upon 
which the charge of thirty cents for ‘‘eggs” 
had given place to an item of sixty cents 
for chicken. 


The motto for the week on a little girl’s 
Sunday-school card was, ‘‘Get thee behind 
me, Satan.” There were gooseberries in 
the garden, but she was forbidden to pluck 
them. Pluck them she did. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you,” asked her mother, ‘‘when you were 
tempted to touch them, say, ‘Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan’?” ‘‘I did,” she said, earn- 
estly, ‘‘and he got behind me and pushed 
me into the bush.” 


Two persons were once disputing so 
loudly on the subject of religion that they 
awoke a big dog which had been sleeping 
on the hearth before them, and he forth- 
with barked most furiously. An old divine 
present, who had been quietly sipping his 
tea while the disputants were talking, gave 
the dog a kick, and exclaimed, ‘‘Hold your 
tongue, you silly brute! You know no 
more about it than they do.” 

An Irishman lately landed in New York 
was searching for two of his brothers, whom 
he had not heard from since they left the 
old country. One day, while walking near 
a locomotive-works, he arrived in front of a 
large boiler, on which was printed in large 
letters, ‘‘Patented 1870.” On this catchin 
the eyes of the immigrant, he exclaimed, 
“Hurrah! I have found thim at last. ‘Pat 
an’ Ted 1870!’ That’s the year they came 
out, an’ they’re both biler-makers.” 

An enthusiastic resident of Petaluma, 
Cal., was so much delighted by a perform- 
ance of Booth’s he had witnessed during 
that actor’s first week there, that upon re- 
visiting the city, recently, he brought with 
him a gigantic prize watermelon, as a mod- 
est testimonial to the star. He presented 
himself at the sta; door, last evening. 
The play was “Othello,” and the dusky 
Moor was listening, with bated breath, to 
the crafty promptings of Iago, when our 
rustic friend arrived at the side scenes. 
Suddenly the horrible thought crossed his 
mind that he had neglected to tie his team. 
He gently placed his gift on the floor and 
sent it slowly rolling toward the actors. 
The watermelon solemnly waddled to the 
center of the s , then turning, rolled 
down the incline with great velocity. After 
upsetting Iago in a frantic attempt to head 
it off, it bounded over the foot-lights into 
the orchestra, knocking down the clarionet- 
player and landing in the bass-viol with a 
terrible crash. Amid the general yell that 
followed, the curtain was rung savagely 
down, and the shrieks of the Petaluma ag- 
riculturist were heard as the supers fired 
him out. There was no music after that 
betwecn the acts—nothing but the tantaliz- 
ing, slobbery, slushy sound of the musicians 
thoughtfully munching that watermelon. 











The Darning Machine. 





PRICE, $10.00. 


A New and Valuable Household 
Machine for Darning Stock- 
ings, Repairing Gar- 
ments, and other 
purposes never 
before attempted by machinery. 

It is so simple in construction 
that it cannot get out of order, 
and needs no repairing, and will 
not wear out in a lifetime. 

It is smal] and ornamental in 
appearance, and may be secured 
to a table or sewing machine ; 
occupies little space; is light, 
and readily put away after using. 

Its use can be learned in five 
minutes. 


Send for Circular. 


BATE eB. 





Suitable for Mechanics,Gunsmiths, 
Jewelers, Farmers or Amateurs, 


Lathe, $9.00; with foot power, $15.00. 
Scroll Saw Attachment, $5.00. 


It is perfect in every respect 
having a 24 inch bed, _ steel 
spindles, steel center, steel step, 
lining metal box, spurr center, 
wrench, 20lb balance wheel, 
two rests, polished face plate, 
leather belt, &. It turns 16 
inches long and 5 inches diame- 
ter; weight complete 501bs. 






Pove’s 
Fiflie Air Pistol 


for Target Practice and 


indoor amusement, Recom- 
mended by General Sherman. 
Price Reduced, ; Winkel “toe 


G2 Sent by Express, C. O. D., or by Mail on re- 
ceipt of price and 35 cents postage. 


Favorite Cigarette Roller. 





Compact, simple, practical, 
and appreciated by smokers. 
Silver. Nickel. Gold. 
No. 1, 244 inches, .50 75 1.00 
“38% “ 65 1.00 1.25 
(Sent on receipt of price. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
45 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


G22" In ordering, it will be for your interest to men- 
tion this Paper. 


TREES! PLANTS! BULBS! 


Immense stock? Low prices! Apple, Pear, Peach, 
Plum, and general nursery stock, »s, Carnations, 
and winter blooming plants. Hyacinths, mt Li- 
lacs, &c. Fall catalogues free. F. K. PHOENIX. 

Bloomington Nursery, Ills. 4w40 


A. N. HARDY, 
Photographer, 
22 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 


Pictures for frames of all sizes, finished in 
India Ink, Crayon, and Water Colors. 


Old pictures copied and enlarged. Prices reasonable. 
3m27 








\ BE CAN’T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad- 
dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
thom all, for 10 cts., and stamp. A large, spicy paper 
and list of all styles with order, or paper and 10 sam- 
ples for 3 cts. 
> e ULLMAN &CO., 12 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 
wi 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
a 7 for interest or principal when due. Send for 

culars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 
J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
47wl or 72 Cedar st., New York. 








WHAT THEY SAY OF 


Without exception the handsomest business pam 
phiet we have ever seen. It is worth P 
as aspecimen of the printers’ art in this Centen- 
nial year of the Republic. The contents are 
weer luable to busi men who believe from 
their own experience and observation, and from 
the testimony of others, that “systematic and 
sistent advertising is the sure road to success in 
iness."’ The book tells how to get the most for one’s 
money, wise yg to ocaene to the best ad- 
vantage. mple justice uires us to of Mr. 
Evans, that he thoroughly eee his bestanee, fale. 
fully attends to it, and makes his patrons’ interests 
identical with his own. If energy, fidelity and hon- 
esty deserves mage, he deserves it. Advertisers 
cannot do better than to entrust their business to his 
care.— Boston, Watchman, July 20, 1876. 

It will be found eminently useful to all classes of 
advertisers,as well as those who contemplate advertis- 
ing.—Mass Ploughman, July 19, 1876. 


EVANS’ 


It is a very handsome and attractive pomphiet with 
an illuminated cover. Interspersed with the 

tics are valuable bits of information and advice, 
which Mr. Evans’ experience suggests to advetisers. 
It is a thorou Z useful publication.— Boston Daily 
Globe, Jidly 1 76. 


Mr, T. C. Evans, one of the active adv 
agente of this city, has published a Centennial 
tion of his handbook, which is full of info 

to advertisers who desire to place their favors where 
they will do the most good. The book is in 

to all who desire information ng the press. — 
Boston Daily Journal, July 13, 1876. 

The most gorgeously picturesque affair we have yet 
seen. After —a for information in its 8, 
which will be found in a compact shape, it will be a 
cheerful diversion to take one more glance at that 
wonderfal title page. T.C. Evans, —— 
St., Boston, Mass., is responsible for this convenient 
Hand-Book.—New York, Moores Rural, July 22, 1876. 


ADVERTISING 


It is ahandsome pampblet of 50 , worthy 
attention ofall who advertise,—that is in other words 
of all who success and gain it in business. 
lists furnished are carefully a. and are the re- 
sults of the long experience prosperous career-ef 
the agency. Boston Daily Traveller, July 14, 1876, 

It isa beauty. It will give the people some 
hints about advertising, and, if the should wish to 
do the business through Mr. Evans, they will find him 
opymece man to deal with.—Springfleld Union, July 

» 1570, 

Contains a list of the principal newspapers 
the country with statements of their circulations x 
their advertising rates. It is printed in a neat and 
attractive style, and the advertiser will find it con- 
tains much valuable information.— Cincinnati Times, 
July 15, 1876. 

The cover isa triumph of t; phic art, and the 
contents of value to extensive advertisers.— Glouces- 
ter Advertiser, July 28, 1876. 


HAND-BOOK, 


A very beautifully printed book and contains a 
very large amount of valuable information for adver- 
tisers, e have done business with Mr. Evans for 
several b peeve and have found him reliable, rouge and 
enterprising.— Boston Universalist, July 30) 1876. 

Itisin pamphlet form, with illuminated cov 
——, triotic designs, and is as interesting 
useful as it is a neat publication. Mr. Evans has 
business relations with the Avalanche for a long time, 
and we can bear testimony to his energy, promptness, 
knowledge of publishing interests an Feliability.- 
Memphis Avalanche, July 25, 1876. 

The titlepage of the cover is the most beautiful in 
design and execution that we have seen on any Cen- 
tennial book, and the arrangement of the inside mat- 
ter is excellent. If you wish to advertise in any 
number of papers, and wish a good nt to advise 
with, write to T. C. Evans, Boston, Mass,, and we 
feel assured you will find him,as we always have, 
honorable, attentive, and fully posted in his business. 
—WN. Y. Illustrated Christian Weekly, July 22, 1876. 


CENTENNIAL 


Gives admirable suggestions to persons wishing te 
bring their goods before the public. There is a wise 
economy in the matter of advertising, and Mr. Evans 
has made the study of this a specialty. What he 
does not know about it, one need not feel anxious to 
discover; what he does know he will cheerfully dig- 
close at 252 Washington Street.— Zion's Herald, July 
2U, 1870. 

A pamphlet of fifty pages, filled with informa- 
tion such as every business man needs in decidin: 
how much he will advertise, and in what papers. 
indicates that Evans’ agency is thoroughly versed in 
its business, and we are glad to add that as to efii- 
ciency and reliability it has earned the confidence of 
the public by a long period of successful business,— 
Cong’l July 19, 1876. 

Beautifully printed on tinted paper, and has a hand- 
some illuminated cover. This Hand-Book gives 
some valuable hints rding the best and most ju- 
dicious mode of advertising a* -he least expense.— 
Boston Pilot, July 29, 1876. 


EDITION 


It has a valuable list of papers, catalogued accord- 
ing to location, and very convenient for the use of 
business men seeking a proper advertising channel. 
Mr. Evans professes to do busi with ble jour- 
nals only, and judging from those enumerated in the 
“Centennial Catalogue.”’ we should say that the pro- 
feasion was a sincere one.— Washington Chronkele, 
July 15, 1876 

A very neat and useful publication, and shows that 
the publisher, Mr. T. C. Evans, of 252 Wash 
8 Boston, has a clear idea of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities connected with the business of adver- 
tising agent. His agency is thoroughly reliable, em- 
braces all the most valuable advertising mediurha in 
the country, and he is thus enabled to offer superior 
inducements to his patrons.— Pittsburgh Commercial, 
July 15, 1876. 


It is sent post paid on receipt of 25 cts, by 
T. C. EVANS, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 











252 Washington Street Boston. 
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Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
ecription expires on his paper. Su bers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
mast be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





NATIONAL REPUBLICAN TICKET. 





FOR PRESIDENT, 
RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, 
of Ohio. 

FOR VICE-PRESIDENT, 
WILLIAM A. WHEELER, 
of New York. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATE TICKET. 


For Governor—Hon. John I. Baker, of 
Beverly. 

For Lieutenant-Governor—D. C. Eddy, 
D. D., of Boston. 

For Secretary of State—D. B. Gurney, of 
South Abington. 

For Treasurer and Receiver—D. N. Skil- 
lings, of Winchester. 

For Auditor—J. H. Orne, of Marblehead. 

For Attorney-General—Orin T. Gray, of 
Hyde Park. 





Declaration of Principles. 


‘The Woman Snuffragists of Massachusetts in Dele- 
gate Convention assembled, respectfully submit to the 
people of the Commonwealth the reasons which com- 
pel them for the first time to make independent nom- 
inations for State officers. 

For many years they have appealed to both the great 
political parties of the State to rectify the injustice 
which taxes and governs women without their con- 
sent, and which subjects them to cruel legal disabili- 
ties, as wives, mothers and widows. But their appeals 
have been disregarded. The Republican party of 
Massachusetts, after repeatedly endorsing Woman 
Suffrage in its platform and repudiating it in the 

lature, has just refused to invite Republican wo- 
fi to take part in the nomination of their representa- 
tives, and has framed a platform which it declares has 
a double meaning on the Suffrage issue. The Demo- 
cratic party of the State has refused to take any ac- 
tion on the subject. The Prohibitory party of the 
State, on the contrary, has invited women to take 
part in its primary meetings, with an equal voice and 
vote in the nomination of candidates and the transac- 
tion of business. It has made the establishment of 
Woman Suffrage one of its avowed objects, and has 
nominated candidates, all of whom are Suffragists. 

State governments have jurisdiction over matters 
with which the National Government has no concern. 
We maintain that State officers should be elected upon 
State issues, independent of National politics. And, 
whereas Woman Suffrage is purely a question of 
State policy, it is the duty of the Woman Snuffragists 
of Massachusetts so to cast their ballots next Novem- 
ber as to represent their principles in the choice of 
State officers. 

Believing that ‘‘Governments are just only when 
they rest on the consent of the governed,’ and that 
the establishment of a truly representative govern- 
ment is vastly more important than the success of 
Rice or Adams, we commend the nominees of this 
Woman Suffrage State Convention to the Suffrages of 
the people, irrespective of party, as the candidates 
who represent Impartial Suffrage and Equal Rights for 
all. 








SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 


We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. WE WILL SEND 
THe WoMAN’s JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of November. Here is a great 
chance to push the JouRNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade oth- 
ers to subscribe for it. If every one of our 
subscribers will devote half a day to can- 
vassing for the WomAN’s JOURNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names 
to our list in a fortnight. We urge all our 
readers to unite in a simultaneous effort to 
add this thousand names to our list. With 
the forthcoming political Woman Suffrage 
meeting to be held in Boston the 12th of 
September, and with the State and National 
campaign that will follow, the next four 
months of the WomMAN’s JouRNAL will be 
exceedingly interesting and valuable. Go 
to work for it, dear friends, this very week.- 
SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. L. 8. 











THE IMPERTINENCE OF THE CAUCUS. 


Every one knows that antecedent arrange- 
ments are necessary wherever combined 
action is to follow. 

From the sewing circle, where the work 
has to be cut and basted beforehand, up to 
the largest operations in business of every 
kind—mercantile, mechanical, political or 
religious—preliminary work is not only le- 
gitimate, but it is inevitable, and not to be 
complained of. 

But the essential vice of the political cau- 
cus is; that it excludes half of the people 
for whom it undertakes tomanage. In the 
first place it denies the right of this half of 

the people to vote, and then makes the ab- 
Sence of their votes the basis of their ex- 
clusion from the caucus. 

Two wrongs do net make either of them 
right. The impertinence and sin of those 





who manage the caucus is this: They say to 
women, ‘‘Youshall not participate in the 
nominations of the candidates because you 
cannot vote for their election.. But those 
candidates, if elected, shall bind you, and 
all your interests by such lawsas they choose 
to make, whether you like them or not.” 

This is a plain statement of the actual 
fact. Who does not see the injustice? 

.Now while the caucus is held up to criti- 
cism and discussion, its arrogant assump- 
tions should be exposed, and the right of the 
women to enter its door, the only one which 
the law has not closed against them, should 
be vindicated and maintained. A caucus 
which excludes women is an usurpation and 
an impertinence. L. 6. 

— oe 
WOMEN IN THE CAUCUSES. 





In an account of the Woman Suffrage 
rally in Malden last Tuesday night, the 
Boston Daily Advertiser reports me as say- 
ing that ‘‘no high-toned and distinguished 
man will now attend a caucus without his 
wife. It has been tried and the statement 
found to be verified.” 

This is nonsense. What I said was that 
a majority of our most intelligent and re- 
spectable citizens neglect to attend the 
caucuses, because they are in the habit of 
spendirg their leisure hours in the society 
of educated women. They go with these 
women to church meetings, concerts, lec- 
tures, and other social entertainments in 
which men and women participate, and do 
not go to the primary meetings from which 
women are excluded. 

But there is another class of men who 
spend their evenings lounging in the bar- 
rooms and stores and on the sidewalks. 
This class generally go to the caucus, be- 
cause they have no social engagements to 
take them elsewhere. Therefore, in order 
to bring the intelligent, civilized class of 
men into practical politics, we must invite 
women to take part in the caucuses. When 
the women go, these men will go with them. 

As it is, to-day, not more than five per 
cent of our voters attend the caucuses 
where the candidates are nominated; and 
so weare governed by rings of office-holders 
and office-seekers and men who make poli- 
tics a trade. No real or permanent politi- 
cal reform is possible which does not begin 
by reforming the composition and manage- 
ment of the caucus. No reform in the 
caucus is possible, except by enlisting a 
general attendance of the citizens. No 
general attendance of citizens can be had 
until we enlist the social sympathy and co- 
operation of Woman. H. B. B. 
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LETTER OF MR. GURNEY. 


The following letter has been received 
from Mr. David B. Gurney, the Woman 
Suffrage and Prohibitory Candidate for Sec- 
retary of State; 

SeutH ABINGTON, Mass., Sept. 25, 1876. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, President, and Mrs. 

Lucy Stone, Chairman, of Woman Suffrage 

State Committee. 

Lapies:—Your letter was duly received. 
Having been absent for a few weeks, I now 
hasten to reply. I thank you for the honor 
conferred, and see no reason why Wo- 
man should not stand on an equality with 
Man in every sense of the word. I believe 
that God made them equal; and it is only 
Man who has so changed affairs as they 
long have been and as, in a great measure, 
they are at the present day. It becomes 
our duty to do what we can to turn the 
great wheel back again to the position in 
which the maker of the universe would have 





it. 

With these views I cheerfully accept the 
nomination from your hands. And hope 
the day is not distant when the rich and the 
poor, the high and the low, the black and 
the white, the bond and the free, Man and 
Woman will stand on one common plat- 
form. Respectfully yours, 

D. B. Gurney. 
—_————_— o> 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NASHUA. 





Epitors JouRNAL:—I see in your ac- 
count of the ‘‘Woman’s Congress” in Phila- 
delphia, that Mrs. White reported for New 
Hampshire, and I am sure her report must 
have said that New Hampshire is far behind 
her sister states as far as any interest in Wo- 
man Suffrage is concerned. There are a 
few persons—men and women—in our city 
who are most deeply interested in the sub- 
ject, and efforts have been made to organ- 
ize a Woman Suffrage Club, but thus far 
without success, Rev. Mr. Garten, the Uni- 
versalist clergyman, is heartily interested in 
the subject, and is anxious to form a club, 
but it is so hard to awaken any interest on 
the subject that, at times, we all feel dis- 
heartened, and regret that our homes are 
not in Massachusetts. 

As has often been the case, we meet with 
stronger opposition from the women than 
from the men. Onelady who has taken the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, when asked if she 
would assist in organizing a Club, replied 
that she ‘‘should not dare do it.” ith 
such material as we have to work with in 
Naslsua, I fear the day is far distant when 
we shall be prominent in this reform. 

Allow me to say that my mother has been 
a subscriber to your very interesting Jour- 
NAL from its first issue, and its weekly vis- 
its are gladly welcomed by all in our family. 
She is seventy-eight years of age, and ex- 
pects to live to exercise the right of Suffrage. 
God grant she may! But I think she will 
have to go to your State to accomplish her 
desire. She was in Philadelphia recently, 
and was in attendance on the ‘‘Congress of 
Women.” SARAH J. GOLDSMITH. 

Nashua, N. H. 

Our friend in Nashua is quite too de- 





spondent. Shecan have a Woman Suffrage 
Club in Nashua within a week, if she 
chooses. Somebody has to lead off; if she 
will do so, others will join her. Wherever 
two persons can be found who are in earn- 
est for Woman Suffrage a society can be or- 
ganized. But if we wait for others to make 
a move we may have to wait for a lifetime. 

So far from feeling it necessary to move 
from New Hampshire to Massachusetts in 
order to get Suffrage for women, we feel 
sure that one tenth part of the labor needed 
in Massachusetts would carry the measure 
in New Hampshire. The conditions are 
much more favorable. The political parties 
are more nearly equal in strength, so that a 
balance of power could easily be obtained. 
There is a smaller proportion of foreign 
population. There is no large commercial 
city wedded to rum and conservatism. Let 
our friends in New Hampshire go to work 
and they will lead Massachusetts. 

H. B. B. 
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PENNSYLVANIA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASS0- 
CIATION. 





Epitors JouRNAL.—The Annual Meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation was held in St. George’s Hall, 
Philadelphia, on the 18th inst. The num- 
bers in attendance were fewer than at pre- 
vious annual meetings, but the enthusiasm 
of the speakers was not lessened by that 
fact. The American Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety, which’ recently held its annual meet- 
ing in this city, had set before our citizens 
‘‘a feast of fat things;’ and, immediately 
following, came the Woman’s Congress, 
with its wealth of profound thoughts and 
high-toned sentiment, eloquently expressed, 
in which Woman’s claim to the ballot had 
a conspicuous place. It was scarcely to be 
expected that the same class of reformers 
could so soon again obtain a large audience 
in the same community. 

I send you herewith the Resolutions, but 
only a verbatim report couid enable your 
readers to share in the pleasure and edifica- 
tion of the speeches and discussions. The 
morning session opened well, with a few 
clear, logical and earnest remarks by Charles 
C. Burleigh, who seems to be as much at 
home in the ranks of this reform as he was 
in those of the Anti-Slavery enterprise, from 
its commencement to its consummation. 
A brisk discussion, led by Charles G. Ames 
and Fanny B. Ames, respecting the wisest 
methods of presenting the claim of Wo- 
man to the ballot, was piquant and interest- 
ing, and gave tone to some of the speeches 
which followed later in the day. 

Our home corpsof speakers were at their 
posts, and contributed, by fitting and ear- 
nest words, to the interest of the occasion; 
names well known to your readers: Rev. B. 
F. Bowles, AdaC. Bowles, Mrs. Kingsbury, 
Lelia Patridge, besides those above men- 
tioned. And from representatives from 
abroad, we were favored with speeches—by 
Mrs. Churchill and Miss Garlin, from Rhode 
Island, and Mrs. Parker, the President of 
the Woman Suffrage Association of Dun- 
dee, Scotland. 

Of course, the meeting was tinged with 
the all-prevading influences’ of this Centen- 
nial year; and the inconsistency between 
the practice and the professions of the 
nation which is singing its own glorification 
to-day, was eloquently presented and re- 
buked. One of the speeches took from it a 
tone of sadness, but not of despair; and 
the feeling generally expressed, and the 
purpose unwaveringly maintained, were 
those of courage, faith and persistency. 

We missed the accustomed presence and 
valuable aid of the chairman of our Execu- 
tive Committee, and most efficient officer, 
John K. Wildman, who was unavoidably 
detained from the meeting. 

Mary Grew. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That in the review of the nation’s history 
during the a century of its existence, we unite 
with our fellow countrymen in hearty thanksgiving 
forthe progress which it has made in the true civiliza- 
tion which acknowledges and respects human rights. 

Resolved, That while we rejoice in the fact that new 
avenues of profitable employment and better educa- 
tion are open to women, that she has gained partial 
access to the profession of law, theology and medi- 
cine, and that the Legislature of many States now 
protect, to a great extent, the property rights of 
married women, we yet protest against the injustice 
which withholds from one-half our citizens the power 
to exercise the right of Suffrage. 

Resolved , That we reiterate our belief m the doc- 
trine that “taxation without representation is tyranny, 
and that governments derive their just power from 
the consent of the governed,” and that we call upon 
the men of the nation to practice the principles they 
80 loudly profess, 

Resolved, That, in the success of our efforts to dis- 
seminate the principles of our enterprise in the com- 
a evinced by an improved public sentiment 
and wise legislation, we have reason to hope that the 
second century of our nation will be illustrated with 
the glory of a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people. 

Resolved, That since, in the progress of society, 
men have ceased to be reeponsible before the law for 
the conduct of their wives, there no longer exists even 
the pretense of a reason for the subjection of one sex 
to the irresponsible power of the other. 

Resolved, That in demanding the equality of all 

rsons before the law, we are laying a broader 

oundation for harmony in the family, and by remov- 
ing a brand of d from Woman are securing the 
free action of all those wise sentiments and powers 
which maintain and enrich civilization. 

Resolved, That we appeal to the women of Pennsyl- 
vania to consider whether their own indifference is 
not one of the chief obstructions to their own en- 
franchisement, and whether their own sons and 
daughters will uot be the sufferers if the present sys- 
tem of irregularity between the sexes is confirmed by 
that silence which gives consent. 

Resolved, That as rights go hand-in-hand with 
duties, we call on all women, and especially upon the 
young, to hold themselves in training for the wise 
fulfillment of all obligations, so that when admitted 
to a just share in government they may help to rescue 
the ballot-box from contempt, and to preserve both 
—— and law by a noble and unselfish use of politi- 
ca. wer. 
esolved, That the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 





Association, composed of citizens of the State, claims 
a hearing from the whole people, on the ground that 
it proposes an important change in the Constitution— 
a change looking toward the remedy of achronic in- 
justice toward half the population which works dam- 
ages to all. : 

Resolved, That we congratulate the people of Phil- 
adelphia upon the rare privilege recently enjoyed of 
entertaining a Congress of American women. Among 
the clustering assemblies brought here by the Cen- 
tennial season none has been more bright and fair, 
none has left behind a more fine and Lage ey influ- 
ence, none has illustrated more remarkably the moral 
and intellectual progress of our country and our 
time. 

The following officers were elected for 


the ensuing year: 

President, Miss Mary Grew. Vice Pres- 
idents, Charles G. Ames, M. K. Williamson, 
John K. Wildman. Recording Secretary, 
Annie Shoemaker. Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Sarah C. Hallowell. Treasurer, Annie 
Heacock. Executive Committee, Ellen M. 
Child, Charles W. Pierce, Hannah Estelle, 
Fanny B. Ames, Passmore Williamson, 
Charlotte L. Pierce, Mary 8. Hillborn, 
Lelia Patridge. 
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AN APPEAL TO MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN. 





Women of Massachusetts and sisters of 
the Church of Christ—we have an evil 
among us so dark, so threatening, that be- 
side it, all others seem light. 

Thoroughly organized, determined, per- 
sistent, having its ramifications in all de- 
partments of business; its adherents in all 
classes of society; commanding a revenue 
which enables it to buy up the platform and 
the press, to subsidize juries, to control 
elections, and coerce legislation; the liquor 
traffic stands to-day a menace to our civil 
and religious freedom. Its resultant evil, 
intemperance, is filling our jails, our alms- 
houses and our prisons, burdening the State 
with an enormous taxation, and sending 
thousands of our citizens annually to 
drunkards graves. 

It is training, to-day, in this Common- 
wealth and in our own city of Boston, 
thousands of children in habits of vice and 
crime, and is rendering our streets unsafe 
for the feet of our sons and daughters. It 
is invading the church, dragging down its 
standards and paralyzing its efforts. It is 
the deadliest enemy to the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth,and is, therefore, 
of necessity, the worst foe to the cause of 
human progress. 

As christian women, as mothers, wives 
and daughters, have we no responsibility in 
regard to this great sin? no relation to it 
but one of suffering? Have we brought 
all the moral and religious power which 
God has given us to bear on its extinction? 
In an hour like this, when the spirit of God 
is moving upon the face of the waters, and 
His voice is heard saying, ‘“‘Let there be 
light,” shall women continue to sit and fold 
their hands and send their wail of hopeless, 
despairing pain down the generations, while 
home is desecrated, and all that is fair and 
beautiful and holy is wrested from them? 

Their hearts are broken at graves over 
which the finger of God has written, ‘‘No 
drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of 
Heaven.” It is vain for man to seek to 
make right by human enactment a thing 
which God has cursed, when he said, ‘‘Wo 
unto him who putteth the bottle to his 
neighbor’s lips,” —‘‘Wo unto him who 
buildeth his house by spoil and his cham- 
bers by wrong.” Let us rather awake, and 
believe that while God is for us none can be 
against us. Let us put forever from our 
dwellings the accursed thing; let us labor 
to render odious the drinking usages of so- 
ciety, and to have wiped from our statute 
books the sin and infamy of legalized crime. 

Do you ask concerning our methods? 
First, consecration; continuing instant in 
prayer; looking unto Jesus the author and 
finisher of our faith; the organizing of the 
women of the State into temperance un- 
ions for the strength that comes from com- 
bined and concerted action; the dissemina- 
tion of temperance literature; work among 
the youth and children, especially in Sab- 
bath schools; the circulation of pledges 
and petitions; the raising of the fallen. 
Blessed is that servant whom, when his 
Lord cometh, He shall find so doing. 

Again, inthe name of home, of country, 
and of God, we invite your co-operation. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee of 
the Woman's Christian State Temperance 
Union. Mrs. Gro. AMSDEN. 

Headquarters 30 Bromfield St., Room 1344, 
Boston. 
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UNIVERSALIST WOMEN MINISTERS. 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford was not chosen 
Treasurer, as stated recently, but was re- 
elected Secretary of the New Jersey State 
Convention of Universalists, whose annual 
session was held in her church, in Jersey 
City, September 20th and 2ist, 1876. She 
was also re-elected Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship, Ordination and Dis- 
cipline, and re-elected a member of the 
State Missionary Committee. She was also 
chosen to preach the ‘Occasional Sermon” 
of the Convention, at its next meeting, in 
September, 1877, in Newark, N. J. In 1874 
she preached the Occasional Sermon, in 
place of Rev. Dr. Bartholomew, who had 
died during that year. 

It has been erroneously stated that Rev. 
Ada C. Bowles, being elected this year to 
preach the Occasional Sermon of the Penn- 
sylvania Convention in 1877, was the first 
woman thus elected. It will be seen by the 
above statement of facts, that Mrs. Hana- 








ford had already preached such a sermon, 
and it is also a fact that Rev. Olympia 
Brown was elected to that office by the Con- 
necticut Convention, in 1871, and preached 
the Occasional Sermon in New Haven, in 
1872. 
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“OWNERSHIP OF WIVES.” 


The effect of the ‘‘subordination” of Wo. 
man to Man, upon her intellectual and 
moral development, is a topic which has 
never been sufficiently considered. That 
the will of one mature person should be ab- 
solutely and invariably subjected to that of 
another, at every point wherein their wills 
clash, during an intimate and life-long com- 
panionship; is a principle laid down by an 
influential class of writers, with the author- 
ity of an axiom in morals. It is claimed 
by them as a necessary and divine dispensa- 
tion for the promotion of domestic har- 
mony and the ‘“‘general welfare.” Natural 
and revealed religion is alike summoned to 
the support of this theory, and the duty, 
the beauty, and the general sweetness, 
charmingness, and convenience of wifely 
submission are depicted in the brightest 
colors. 

But the effect upon character of this ‘‘con- 
venient” social arrangement, is a factor not 
to be overlooked in deciding the question 
of its utility, or of its divine origin. In 
reading an interesting and valuable article 
in the ‘‘Popular Science Monthly,” of March 
1875, on the ‘‘Mental Aspects of Ordinary 
Disease,” by J. M. Fothergill, M. D., of 
London, I met with the following :— 

“There are two other mental attitudes 
which are not directly associated with bod- 
ily disease, but which exercise so distinct 
an influence over physical conditions, es- 
pecially in sickness, that they may not im- 
properly be considered here, though not 
iy falling within the scope of this paper. 

ne is that condition of mental impairment 
in which the intellect becomes servile. It 
is usually shown by elderly people, who are 
utterly dependent on the bounty, and there- 
fore on the will, of others. That such a 
condition of helpless submission should ob- 
tain under these circumstances, and espe- 
cially in women, is readily to be conceived. 
The utter helplessness and entire abolition 
of self-confidence so induced have a most 
pernicious effect upon the mental processes; 
the intellect of such persons becomes re- 
stricted, and solely directed toward observ- 
ing and accommodating themselves to the 
varying moods and ] ae caprices of 
those upon whom they depend. Chameleon- 
like, they change color with every new 
shade of opinion with which they come in 
contact, until at last they lose their individ- 
uality altogether. The mental condition of 
these unhappy beings is pitiable in the ex- 
treme; there is a paralysis of all volition. 
Everywhere and ever ‘‘to be weak is to be 
miserable,” and cunning is the only refuge 
of the feeble. This mental attitude is a 
matter of moment, and needs recognition 
when such persons become objects of med- 
ical care, and must be included in the form- 
ing of a prognosis; the mental instability and 
tendency to oscillate being = troublesome 
and interfering with the working of every 
systematic plan.” 

Further on, this mental condition is al- 
luded to as a ‘‘brain starvation.” 

When we consider how abject has been 
the subjection of Woman to Man in the 
past, how utterly she has been dependent 
upon him, and how largely she has been 
obliged to study and accommodate herself 
to his varying moods and caprices, can we 
wonder at the ‘‘brain-starvation” which has 
prevented her from developing —without 
the aids and encouragements he possessed, 
—a Mozart, a Milton, a Shakespeare, 2 Ba- 
con, ora Newton? Let it be remembered 
that Man has always legislated for Woman, 
and does so still. That he is not only her 
lawgiver, but her judge and juror. That, 
until a recent date, the husband became pos- 
sessed of all the property of the wife at 
marriage, and of all she might afterward 
acquire, whether by gift, descent, bequest, 
or her own industry, as absolutely as if she 
had no existence, being responsible to her 
only for necessaries while she remained 
faithful to him; and that with modifications 
which vary in different localities. This is 
still the case. He had the power while liv- 
ing to take her children from her; dying, 
he could will them, even when unborn, to 
whose charge he would, even though it 
might be to the worst enemy of the mother. 
Until recently, he had the legal right to ad- 
minister ‘‘moderate” corporeal punishment 
to his wife, when he deemed best; a ‘‘right’’ 
which is still exercised among the lower 
classes in England. In our own country, 
to-day, he may put ‘‘gentler restraints” upon 
her liberty. 

College doors have been until recently, 
and to a large extent still are, barred against 
her. Almost every lucrative field of indus- 
try excepting matrimony, has, until a late 
date, been closed to her; and social oppro- 
brium has been thrown upon her if she did 
not marry. She has been taught from in- 
fancy that her noblest aim was to please 
man, and minister to his wants. She has 
always been instructed that her duty as a 
Christian required her unquestioning sub- 
mission to the authority of her husband. 

Under these circumstances, what remain- 
ed for her but to “‘keep the right side” of 
him who held her property, her children, 
her own happiness, even her fate in his 
hands? Experience, or perhaps that ‘‘cun- 
ning” which is “the refuge of the feeble,” 
taught her that this could be best done by 
flattering his vanity and humoring his ca- 
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prices. This she has been obliged to do, 
and this she has done. Josephine’s tactics 
with Napoleon, by which she secured such 
love as he had to give, and such kindness 
and attention as he never would have given 
toa woman of less tact and shrewdness in 
playing upon his weakness, is a fair sample 
of the method by which women have suc- 
ceeded in securing that kindness and gener- 
osity which they have been fain to win, in 
lieu of the justice they deemed it impossible 
to obtain. The extent to which, to-day, 
wives flatter the vanity and humor the 
weaknesses of their husbands, deliberately 
and intentionally, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a portion of that justice which the law 
or custom denies them, is humiliating alike 
to both men and women, and degrading to 
matrimony. 

The “brain starvation” induced by ages 
of ‘“‘subordination” cannot fail to have told 
on the mental and moral development of 
women. ‘The intellect” became ‘‘servile.” 
“The utter helplessness and entire abolition 
of self-confidence so induced have ‘‘had” a 
most pernicious effect upon the mental pro- 
cesses; the intellect became ‘‘restricted, and 
solely directed toward observing and accom- 
modating themselves to the varying moods 
and passing caprices of those upon whom 
they depend.” Too often “they change 
color with every new shade of opinion with 
which they come in contact,” and ‘‘lose 
their individuality.” Too often there is a 
paralysis of volition, and cunning becomes 
their only refuge. Woman's ‘‘mental insta- 
bility,” and ‘‘tendency to oscillate,” her ca- 
price, mental weakness, cunning, and de- 
ception, have been the jest and the reproach 
of ages. And now we have the testimony 
of medical science that such results neces- 
sarily follow a condition of dependence to 
such an extent that they must even be rec- 
ognized in forming a prognosis in cases of 
physical disorder. 

Can it be possible that a condition which 
stints intellectual growth, and warps the 
moral nature, as that of the life-long de- 
pendence of one class of human beings 
upon the will of another class necessarily 
does, is natural, healthy and right? Does 
the Divine law require it? Rather, from 
the pernicious effects that follow, may we 
not plainly read the Divine will forbidding 
it? 

I have merely hinted at a train of thought 
which might well fill a volume. The effects 
of ‘‘subordination” upon the mental and 
moral development of Woman; the effects 
of the ‘ownership of wives” on the mental 
and moral development of man; viewed in 
the light of social, moral, religious, psycho- 
logical, physiological, economic and politi- 
cal science, afford a vast theme for thought 
and study. LAVINIA GOODELL. 

Janesville, Wis. 

27oe 
WORK NEEDED IN CEDAR RAPIDS. 





EprrTors JouRNAL :—Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
needs some Suffrage work. Ladies who 
ought to know, say there is not a Suffragist 
among the women in that city of ten thou- 
sand inhabitants; and, after the election, if 
you could send some such speakers as Mrs. 
Margaret Campbell or Mrs. Livermore, 
they might. do a great deal of good. I 
visited there four weeks, and learned pretty 
well the state of affairs. I could not learn 


‘that a copy of the JouRNAL was taken 


there, while Independence, Iowa, forty 

miles away, is wide awake in the Suffrage 

work. Mrs. H. 8. Wricox. 
Lincoln, Neb. 





THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN. 


We continue our brief account of the 
successful meetings held during the past 
week. In addition to these we shall give, 
next week, the particulars of Rallies held, 
this week, in Northampton, Greenfield, 
Lowell, East Boston, Bedford, Lexington, 
Middleton, Danvers and Reading. 


LYNN RALLY. 

The Oxford Street chapel in Lynn over- 
flowed and ran over, last Thursday evening- 
October 19, with an intelligent and enthusi- 
astic audience, who were in evident sympa- 
thy with the speakers and their object. 
The arrangements for the meeting were all 
made by Tadies, Mrs. Dr. Hawkes read 
a list of ladies and gentlemen as officers of 
the meeting, and Mrs. Dr. Flanders pre- 
sided. Speeches were made by Mr. Black- 
well, Mrs. Lucy Stone, and Miss Matilda 
Hindman. The last named speaker claimed 
that among other benefits which Suffrage 
would confer upon women, would be an 
increase in their wages. The accuracy of 
this statement being questioned by Miss 
Emma Lane, Miss Hindman proved the 
truth of her statement to the general sat- 
isfaction of the audience. 

The quiet, carpeted church seemed to har- 
monize with the spirit of the meeting, 
which whs harmonious and earnest through- 
out. The speaking continued until nearly 
ten o'clock, yet very few persons left un- 
til the meeting closed, and a number gath- 
ered around the platform afterwards, to 
congratulate the speakers and the move- 
ment upon the success of the meeting. 


THE WORCESTER RALLY. 


Washburn Hall, Worcester, was crowded 
to its utmost capacity last Monday evening, 
every seat being filled and some two hun- 
Cred eteens standing in the aisles and 
around the door. n motion of Mr. 
Earle, Rev. Mr. Cooper, a Methodist min- 
ister, presided and opened the meeting with 
prayer. 





Mr. Blackwell gave a condensed summary 
of the action of the different parties of the 
State upon Woman Suffrage since 1870, 
showing that the Republican party, after 
twice Tecommending it to consideration, 
and three times endorsing it, has voted it 
down every year in the Legislature and has 
refused to invite Republican women to help 
nominate their representatives. He showed 
that the Democrats have refused to entertain 
the question, while they urge the extension 
of Suffrage tgmen who cannot read and 
write. He contrasted with these the endorse- 
ment of Woman Suffrage by the Prohibitory 
party and its admission of women to equal 
rights in the caucus. All political reform 
must begin inthe primary meeting. A gen- 
eral attendance of citizens can only be had 
by admitting women. A new party has been 
formed—a party of men and women upon 
the issues of Woman Suffrage, Temperance, 
and Labor, and their candidate is John I. 


aker. 

Wendell Phillips said that no one could 
exaggerate the importance of the national 
issue in the Presidential election. The 
election of Hayes was essential to settle the 
issues between South and North. Tilden’s 
election meant a united South, rulinga di- 
vided North and re-opening the old war is- 
sues. Hayes’ election meant a united North 
and a divided South with new political is- 
sues hereafter. We were just entering upon 
a second century of National life with new 
questions to be confronted. Great cities, 
accumulated wealth aggregated in huge co- 
operations, general poverty and growin 
intemperance, have to be controlled an 
elevated. This can only be done by calling 
in a reserved force, never before brought 
into politics—the influence of Woman—the 
domestic interests represented in politics. 
This new power of Woman and Man is 
alone capable of ooaing with the problems 
of our modern civilization. We must lift 
politics to the level of the church and the 
home—we must lift the caucus to the level 
of the parlor. 

Lucy Stone recalled the struggle of thirty 
years for the equal rights of Woman. She 
remembered when, in 1846, at the demand 
of women, the Legislatures magnanimous] 
enacted that a wife might own twenty dol. 
lars a year out of the separate earnings of 
herself or her minor children. Since then, 


year by year, the women had wrung from 
reluctant Legislatures one concession after 
another. Yet still the equal, legal right of 


a mother to her child is denied. Still wo- 
men are oppressed and fettered—taxed with- 
out representation and governed without 
consent. Both the great parties have 
scorned and rejected us. To-day the party 
of Temperance has taken usup. It has in- 
vited the women to an equal voice and vote 
in the caucus—Women should go; they are 
going to the primary meetings. She called 
upon every man and woman to work for 
the election of the Baker ticket. See to it, 
that all with whom you have influence leave 
the old corrupt parties and vote for John 
I. Baker and the principles which he repre- 
sents, 

The great audience, three-fourths of 
whom were men gave close attention to the 
speakers, interrupted only with applause. 
A few hisses greeted the assertion that there 
was no difference of principle or policy be- 
tween Rice and Adams. But no one re- 
sponded to an invitation to name any such 
difference. One very interesting and hope- 
ful feature of the meeting was the large pro- 
portion of young men. 

Mr. Earle announced that a caucus of 
citizens of Worcester, men and women, 
would be held at his house on the next even- 
ing to nominate candidates for Senator and 
Representatives. 





SPRINGFIELD RALLY. 


On Tuesday evening the 24th inst., a Suf- 
frage rally was had in the large Gity Hall 
in Springfield. The body of the hall was 
nearly filled with an intelligent audience 
numbering about 2000, and a hundred per- 
sons or more were in the gallery. People 
had come from Westfield, driving their own 
teams the ten miles and returning the same 
evening. Easthampton and West Spring- 
field were represented. The large audience 
gave close and earnest interest, showing 

ere, as everywhere else, the wisdom of the 
political movement upon which Suffragists 
have entered. 

Wendell Phillips, H. B. Blackwell, and 
Lucy Stone were the speakers of the even- 


ing. 

Phere was much criticism of both the 
Democratic and Republican parties for their 
dereliction of “duty towards both the Wo- 
man Suffrage and Temperance causes. An 
urgent appeal was made to the voters to 
break party ties this year when there is real- 
ly no difference between the issues of either 
party in State affairs, and when there is 
nothing to lose and everything to gain, by 
an alliance with the party of John I. Baker, 
which is for ‘‘equal rights and a sober peo- 

le.” 

The meeting held till after ten o’clock 
with unabated interest, and, at the close, a 
group of earnest men and women gathered 
around the speakers to arrange, if possible, 
for similar meetings in their respective 
places. 

So the good work goes on. 


ZION’S HERALD ON POLITICAL DUTIES. 


The Zion's Herald is alive to the importance 
of political duties. Itsays: ‘“The Christian 
is a citizen of two worlds. He has duties 
in the temporal as well as the heavenly 
Kingdom. In America, especially, he holds 
a highly honorable and responsible position, 
as a member of the government. As an in- 
tegral part of the body politic, he enjoys 
the right of franchise; and what he holds 
as a right, it becomes his duty to employ 
for the common weal. You owe it to your- 
self, your family, and to society, to use the 
ballot. You should not only vote, but vote 
as you pray. Conscience is needed in poli- 
tics as well as in religion. In using the 
ballot you are not to forget the primary 
meetings. The caucus is a contrivance of 
the politicians to get back of the ballot and 








thereby obtain control over it. In most 
cases there is the scene of the battle. Al- 
low the wrong men to be nominated, and 
you are put to the disadvantage of either 
voting for them, or of damaging your party 
by refraining. To remedy the evil be sure 
to be present at the primary meetings, and 
aid in giving shape to the carly movements 
of your party. The enemy can be dis- 
lodged only by following him to his hiding- 
place. If this precaution be neglected, you 
have no ground to complain of the selec- 
tion of bad candidates. Good ones can be 
secured only by the agency of good men at 


_the caucus and at the polls.” 











Twelve Woman Suffrage Rallies have 
been held during the past six days; every 
one of them a success. 

In an article entitled ‘‘Womanly Proprie- 
ty,” the Chicago Advance affirms the right 
of Woman to speak in the church. Mary 
Lyon’s soul is ‘‘marching on.” 

The poem called ‘‘Undula” by George 8. 
Burleigh, recently published in our paper, 
appeared originally in the WV. #. Journal of 
Education, and should have been credited 
to that source. 

The Presbyterians propose to establish a 
lay college at Auburn, N. Y., to train Chris- 
tian men and women to work in those com- 
mon fields of labor, the session, the Sabbath- 
school, and the benevolent association. 

A sister of the late Ex-President Polk 
died a few days ago at Columbia, Tenn. 
She was the last surviving member of her 
immediate family, which consisted of nine 
brothers and sister, President Polk being the 
eldest. 

We give this week, a third installment of 
the proceedings and essays of the Fourth 
Woman's Congress. Several of these es- 
says evince cogent thought, deep research, 
and great power of expression. We shall 
continue their publication next week. 

The American Art Journal says among our 
most valued exchanges is the Fortschritt, a 
weekly literary paper, printed in German, 
and edited by Anna Metz Byland, a lady al- 
ready well known to fame by her many sto- 
ries and other literary productions. 

The Boston Watchman and Reflector wants 
a moral qualification for Suffrage establish- 
ed, as of ‘‘the very first importance.” Suf- 
frage is altogether too near universal; and 
the idea of Woman’s voting continues to 
shock its religious mind. 

If some people at the north who talk so 
flippantly about dead issues, dead parties, 
ete., could live awhile in one of the old 
slave states, either of the sixteen would do, 
there would be a change of tone and that 
very suddenly.—J. A. Calhoun of Maryiand. 

Everybody who was shocked to read that 
the ‘‘Princess of Thule” had been found in 
a hotel in the Hebrides, kept by her father, 
and wearing a shabby brown dress at that, 
will be relieved at Mr. William Black’s 
statement in another column that the origi- 
nal ‘‘Sheila” has yet to be discovered. 

The women connected with the Methodist 
Episcopal mission at Hangchau, China, have 
introduced a new feature into their work. 
On the first day of the Chinese New Yeara 
Chinese female prayer-meeting was begun 
in the school-house. It has been kept up 
daily since, three foreign and four native 
women in turn conducting the services. 

The latest thing in murder cases—to offer 
to marry your brother’s murderess so as to 
get her property when she goes to State 
Prison. This is considered ingenious, and 
would be, if those who tried it did not 
commit the blunder of writing letters—a 
fatal slip of the pen either in homicide or 
politics. —N. Y. Tribune. 

The Third Annual Meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance. Union of 
Massachusetts, for the choice of officers, 
hearing the records of Secretary and Treas- 
urer, listening to reportsof Unions, and the 
transaction of other business, was holden 
in Boston, October 26 and 27, in Bowdoin 
Square Baptist Church. 

“‘A Cocoon Enterprize,” to appear in the 
November Wide Awake, relates the actual 
experience of two girls connected with the 
well-known silk-farm in Franklin Co., Kan- 
sas, which was founded and is conducted 
by a French nobleman, the Marquis de Bos- 
siere. This gentleman has specimens of the 
Kansas silk and velvet at the Centennial Ex- 
position. 

While a certain class of Northern politi- 
cians are sneering at the bloody shirt, and 
leaving the freedmen to the tender mercies of 
their Southern enemies, six little girls, of 
Lynn, under the care of Mrs. Charles W. 
Lewis, members of the Laighton Street Sun- 
day School, held a sale Tuesday evening, 
which realized thirty-five dollars for the ben- 
efit of the freedmen of the South. 

Plymouth Church recently went beyond 
the Golden Rule and did better to others 
than they would themselves be done by. 
The whole church was abandoned by the 
members to strangers, so that the visitors 
who have been besieging the church might 
have an opportunity to hear and see Mr. 
Beecher. Those who know how much 
pleasure his people take in Mr. Beecher’s 
ministrations can appreciate their self-denial. 





Thursday evening, October 12th, a fellow 
entered the Lincoln House, in Milford, and, 
after insulting the table girls, was ordered 
out by Mr. Perkins, clerk of the house. 
Refusing to comply with the demand, he 
was hustled out on the sidewalk, whereupon 
he drew a razor and inflicted a slight flesh 
wound on one of Mr. P.’s hands. Subse- 
quently the fellow got a good thrashing for 
his audacity, and will probably appear be- 
fore the court. 

I sometimes doubt if the republicans fully 
realize what the prohibitionists and their 
allies are doing in the way of organization. 
They are showing more zeal than both the 
other parties put together, and with the aid 
of the Women’s Temperance organization 
and the Woman Suffrage party, they are 
building up a formidable prohibition vote. 
If this were to be all thrown for Baker, he 
would get to-day, I am told, nearly 25,000 
votes.—Springfield Republican. 

The Publishers’ Weekly states that, from 
inquiries made of booksellers in all parts of 
the country, it is ascertained that the twelve 
most salable novels (excluding those of 
Bulwer, Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, and 
George Eliot) are ‘John Halifax,” ‘Jane 
Eyre,” ‘“‘The Wooing O't,” ‘St. Elmo,” 
“One Summer,” ‘“‘Scarlet Letter,” ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” ‘“My Wife and I,” ‘‘Princess 
of Thule,” ‘Infelice,” ‘Barriers Burned 
Away,” “Opening of a Chestnut Burr.” A 
majority of these are written by women. 

Ata recent meeting of the Woman’s For- 
eign Mission Society the following ladies 
were appointed to prepare lessons upon the 
geography, climate, productions, manners, 
and customs of the mission fields: ‘‘Mrs. 
Marcey, Evanston, Ills., on Japan; Mrs. 
Stagg, Indianapolis, on India; Miss Pilcher, 
Jackson, Mich., on China; Mrs. Goodfellow, 
Sandwich, Ill., on‘South America; Mrs. 
Prettymah, on Bulgaria; Mrs. Dr. Edwards, 
Chicago, on Africa; Mrs. Colman, Fond-du- 
Lac, Wis., on Mexico; Miss Rulison, Flint, 
Mich., review of the whole. 

We did Mr. Blaine great injustice, for 
which we are sincerely sorry, in our re- 
marks on his attack on Mr. Adams. It is 
of no consequence now how we were mis- 
led. Mr. Blaine was right in saying that 
Mr. Adams presented the amendment in 
the committee of thirty-three prohibiting 
any proposal to abolish slavery, by change 
in the Constitution, which did not emanate 
from a slave State, but it is still only techni- 
cally correct that Mr. Adams was ‘‘the 
author of the proposition.”—W. Y. Nation. 

Said Gen. Gary, in a recent speech at 
Aiken: ‘“‘Our policy is to plainly tell the 
negroes that the whites are again in com- 
mand of the State. We Democrats do not 
want their votes. They will vote against 
us at their peril. * * * Go armed to 
the ballot-box and meet force with force. 
* * * South Carolina is a white man’s 
State, and we are going torule it. This we 
swear to you by Heaven and in the face of 
God.” Such utterances as these are heard 
all over South Carolina. The public prints 
boldly justify and encourage them. 

Says the New York Telegram in its po- 
lice report: ‘“‘Seventy persons defiled in 
review before Justice Otterbourg at the 
Tombs Police Court this morning, some 
hilarious, some dejected, some defiant. 
The women drunkards looked, as a rule, 
like she-devils bound on a prolonged spree. 
The majority of them had children at 
home. Justice Otterbourg sentenced the 
more hardened cases to a month’s impris- 
onment.” It never occurred to the judge 
that the children at home needed their 
mothers, nor that male drunkards also very 
often have children at home. 

Our readers will find, upon our eighth 
page, under the head of ‘‘The Mormon 
Problem,” two very interesting and remark- 
able letters from Utah, taking opposite 
views of the question of polygamy. One 
article is written by Mrs. Godbe, the wife 
of the leader of the Anti-Young party. 
The other one is a reply to a letter of Mrs. 
Godbe which appeared in our columns a 
few weeks ago, and is written by Mrs. 
Wells, the editor of the Woman’s Exponent, 
and a member of Brigham Young’s house- 
hold. Both letters are written by women 
of talent who are profoundly in earnest. 

The Earl of Albemarle describes the 
Queen of England when a bright, pretty 
girl, seven years old, she day after day 
watered the plants under the palace win- 
dow, where he watched her: ‘“‘It was amus- 
ing to see how impartially she divided the 
contents of the watering-pot between the 
flowers and her own little feet. Her simple 
but becoming dress contrasted favorably 
with the gorgeous apparel now worn by the 
little damsels of the rising generation—a 
large straw hat and a suit of white cotton; 
a colored fichu was the only ornament she 
wore.” 

Our Boston contemporary has lately ex- 
hibited extraordinary solicitude, fairly up 
in arms about it, lest some awful consequen- 
ces should come upon the Christian women 
in our churches—through the Woman’s 
Board of Missions! Because, (is it not writ- 
ten in the book of the chronicles of the 
Congregational State Associations?) that 
several Christian ladies lately returned from 
the scenes of their missionary labors, have 
been persuaded to speak of the work in 





presence of other good women and some of 
their husbands. Imagine then our surprise 
at an editorial paragraph in the Congrega- 
tionalist like the following: ‘Mrs. Abby 
Sage Richardson is shortly to repeat, in 
Wesleyan Hall, Boston, her series of twelve 
lectures on English Literature, which were 
given last winter in New York, and there 
received with so much favor. Intellectual 
matinees of this sort deserve the most gen- 
erous support.”-—Chicago Advance. 

*Of the entire band of eight robbers who 
made a raid upon a Minnesota bank, killing 
the cashier, who refused to give up the keys, 
only one has escaped. Three were killed 
by the pursuers, and four are in custody. 
The people of Minnesota have displayed 
great energy in hunting down these notori- 
ous robbers. 

A middle-aged woman, from Atlanta, Ga., 
appeared at the Mayor’s office in Philadel- 
phia, last week, in a state of excitement, 
which was quite natural under the circum- 
stances: She was in search of a missing 
husband, who had disappeared early in the 
morning, and she desired police aid. Her 
story was, that she had been married the 
day before to a man who represented him- 
self to be from Boston, and to have a father 
and other relatives there; that about day- 
light in the morning he complained of feel- 
ing unwell, and left her room as she sup- 
posed for a short time; but the fact that he 
had carried off $1300 and valuables which 
the wife had placed in his possession, led 
her to the conclusion that he did not intend 
to return, especially as some hours had 
elapsed since his departure. One of the 
Mayor’s detectives promised to aid her in 
recovering her property, if possible, but 
the chief obstacle in the way of criminal 
proceedings was the fact that a husband 
cannot steal from a wife, unless it be prop- 
erty which she holds in her own right. 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Fashion in Furniture. 


Perhaps there are few subjects which have felt 
more decidedly the influence of thought and care 
which have of late years been bestowed on all art 
matters, than that of Furniture; and most assuredly 
no subject stood in greater n of some re-awaken- 
ing process. Fashion seemed to have reached the 
lowest sti of commonplace taste, and except in a 
very few houses, furnished expressly from prepared 
designs, the same melancholy round of fashionable, 
but ly designed and poorly constructed chairs, ta- 
bles and sideboards ted us everywhere. Fortu- 
nately this state of things need no longer exist. Sound 
and correct notions of taste are now becoming more 
general and the influence exercised | well-chosen 
surroundings, on the taste and feeling is now being 
recognized by the public. It is perhaps too much to 
say that tasteful and good Furniture isa source of 
happiness, but as it makes home,—the stronghold of 
~ ye pleasant and cheerful or ugly and 
dull, it may be reckoned as one of the component 
contributions toward ye ay 2 

With the increasing desire for good and well de- 
signed forms has also grown a taste for solid and 
workmanship, and a thorough dislike for all flimsi- 
ness and mere prettiness. e demand at present is 
for simply, but correctly formed and a construct- 
ed furniture, and the fashion of the day is setin fa- 
vor of only English designs and decorations. A 
sound and healthy taste, which it is to be hoped will 
have more stability than fashion generally possesses. 
The great draw-back to artistic furniture has been 
hitherto, in high . which placed it beyond the 
reach of all, but the wealthy; but that this objection 
isa thing of the past, anyone can see for themselves 
by callingon Messrs, Mendum. Whidden & Co., Nos. 
1 to9 Washington Street, Boston, where can be found 
graves desired in fine furniture of English, Goth- 
ic, or Eastlake designs at prices low enough to please. 

w44 





From a well-known Manufacturer. 
Springfield, Vt., April 21, 1871. 
Messrs. Seth W. Fowle & Sons: 

Gentlemen—Several years ago I was attacked with a 
severe lung difficulty, which was quite ——— | I 
had severe night sweats, and all the premonitary 
symptoms of Consumption. After having tried sev- 
eral remedies and the skill of physicians without ben- 
efit, I was induced to use WisTar’s Bausam, the first 
bottle of which afforded immediate relief; and a con- 
tinuance of its use soon resto me to my usual 
health. For twenty-five years past it has never failed 
to afford entire satisfaction in all cases of colds, or 
any throat or lung difficulties. I know of no medi- 
cine I consider its equal. Yours truly, 

lw JamEs MITCHELL. 





MOST EVERYBODY KNOWS. 


§ One thing most everybody knows, 
’ That Boys are ‘‘clothed from head to feet,” 

) In “New York styles’’ at GkorGE Fenno’s, 

’ Corner of Beach and Washington ss a 





Remarkable Cures, 


Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St. 
Boston, is performing some very remakabdle cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country, 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he can effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 





cents. At the office free. mt 
r | ee LET, a very desirable cot house of 9 rooms, 
a good stable, and a en with fruit trees 


and vines;—very pleasantly located, shade trees, near 
salt water, excellent neighborhood, 7 minutes’ walk 
from . station, 11 miles from Boston. Will be 
let partly furnished if desired. Rent unfurnished $20 
a month. 

Apply to Edward A. James, 203 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton. 





CAN BE DYED IN FORTY SECONDS. 


Ribbons, Ties. Scarfs, or any article made of silk or 
wool, can be almost instantly dyed by the use of the 
celebrated Leamon’s Dyes. A wash bow! of hot wa- 
ter is all that is necessary for small articles. It is a 

ime rather than work to use them, and many dol- 
ars can be saved every year. Any fabric ie of 
silk or wool will take splendid colors. Full directions 
with each package, also to color Feathers, Hair, Ivory, 
Everlasting flowers and all kinds of fancy work. : 
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FABLE. 
BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


A certain bird in a certain wood, 
Feeling the spring-time warm and good, 
Sang to it, in melodious mood. 
On other neighboring branches stood 
Other birds who heard his song: 
Loudly he sang, and clear and strong; 
Sweetly he sang, and it stirred their gall 
There should be a voice so musical. 
They said to themselves, ‘‘We must stop that bird, 
He’s the sweetest voice was ever heard. 
That rich, deep chest-note, crystal-clear, 
Is a mortifying thing to hear. 
We have sharper beaks and hardier wings, 
Yet we but croak: this fellow sings!" 
So they pl d and pl d, and killed the bird 
With the sweetest voice was ever heard. 
Passing his grave one happy May, 
I brought this English daisy away. 
— October Atlantic. 
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INCANTATION. 
BY G. P. LATHROP. 
When the leaves by thousands thinned, 
A thousand times have whirled in the wind, 
And the moon, with hollow cheek, 
Staring from her hollow height, 
Consolation seems to seek 
From the dim, re-echoing night; 
And the fog-streaks dead and white 
Lie like ghosts of lost delight 
O’er highest earth and lowest sky; 
Then, Autumn, work thy witchery! 
Strew the ground with poppy-seeds, 
And let my bed be hung with weeds, 
Growing gaunt and rank and tall, 
Drooping o’er me like a pall. 
Send thy stealthy, white-eyed mist, 
Across my brow to turn and twist 
Fold on fold, and leaye me blind 
To all save visions in the mind. 
Then, in the depths of rain-fed streams 
I shal] slumber, andin d 
Slide through some long glen that burns 
With a crust of blood-red ferns 
And brown-withered wings of brake 
Like a burning lava-lake. 
Then, urged to fearful, faster flow 
By the awful gasp, ‘‘Hahk! hahk!”’ of the crow, 
Shall pass by many a haunted rood 
Of the nutty, odorous wood, 
Or, where the hemlocks lean and loom, 
Shall fill my heart with bitter gloom; 
Till, lured by light, reflected cloud, 
I burst aloft my watery shroud, 
And upward through the ether sail 
Far above the shril] wind’s wail, 
But, falling thence, my sou! involve 
With the dust dead flowers dissolve; 
And, gliding out at last to sea, . 
Lulled to a long tranquility, 
The perfect poise of seasons keep 
With the tides that rest at neap. 
So must be fulfilled the rite 
That giveth me the dead year’s might; 
And at dawn I shall arise 
A spirit, though with human eyes, 
A human form and human face, 
And where’er I go or stay, 
There the summer’s perished grace 
Shall be with me, night and day. 
— October Atlantic, 


MY MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


“Take my advice,” said Uncle Israel to 
me, when I told him that pretty Susie Hoyt 
had consented to be my wife—‘‘take my ad- 
vice, and get as far away from your mother- 
in-law as possible. I speak from experi- 
ence. Taking it up and down, I have had 
my share of matrimonial happiness, but 
the majority of the differences between 
your aunt and myself, I attribute entirely 
to the influence and interference of my 
mother-in-law. By the way, who is Mrs. 
Hoyt? I don’t remember hearing you 
speak of her.” 

“She ceased to be Mrs. Hoyt when Susie 
was five years old, and became Mrs. Gardi- 
ner. Hoyt, as far as I can learn, left noth- 
ing but Susie. Gardiner left her a lawsuit.” 

“Oh! a widow again?” 

“Yes; and, Uncle Israel, she is not one 
bit like the traditional mother-in law. She 
is a little morsel of a blue-eyed woman, as 
gentle and as sweet as Susie herself.” 

“They all are. Butter would scarcely 
melt in the mouth of Mrs. Bond, before I 
married her daughter, Julia, and—well, you 
have heard her discourse.” 

I had cold chills of apprehension creep 
over me, as I imagined Mrs. Gardiner as- 
sailing me in like fashion. Upon the 
strength of my uncle’s mother-in law, I 
went at once and secured a house at the 
very extremity of the city suburbs—a gem 
of a cottgae, with a whole city between its 
white gate and my mother-in-law elect’s 
residence. 

I saw her gentle lips quiver when I told 
where we were to live, and there was a piti- 
ful tone in her low voice when she said, 
“It’s very far from here;” but she made no 
other remonstrance, and I hardened my 
heart and furnished the house. Directly 
opposite was a handsome residence, with 
wide grounds, a lovely country mansion, 
within easy distance of my business, which 
I long had waited for fortune’s wheel to 
give a turn in my favor to purchase. 

After we were married and settled in our 
cozy little cottage, Susie and I often would 
sit in the porch, and talk about the happi- 
ness of living in the house I coveted, and 
which was for sale, though rented and oc- 
cupied. Sometimes Mrs. Gardiner would 
come over to spend the day, and Susie 
would tell her castles in the air when my 
cotton speculation made us rich. 

I was doing a small business at that time 
ina leather store, being a junior partner; 
but I had invested every dollar I could 
command in joining a company to buy some 
thousand acres of cotton in Louisiana, 
growing. We felt very certain of realizing 











an immense fortune, when our cotton was 
ready to pick and put into the market, and 
every letter from our agent in the South 
gave us new hope. So we furnished the 
new house in imagination, and looked for- 
ward to owning it some day. 

But, in all this time, I could not truly 
find any reason to regret my connection 
with my mother-in-law. It is true she 
often advised me, hurting my married dig- 
nity, somewhat, by taking the ground that 
she who had been my Susie’s constant com- 
panion for nineteen years understood her 
disposition and peculiarities better than I, 
who worshipped the earth upon which she 
trod, ete. But honestly, I could never say 
her advice was not good, and Susie was 
quite willing to admit that I understood her 
perfectly. 

So nearly a year glided by, and my blue- 
eyed mother-in-law was just as lovable and 
as gentle as before marriage. My heart 
smote me sometimes when she spoke of the 
loneliness of her home, without Susie, but 
I thought of my Uncle Israel and was firm. 
It was in the fall of 1867, when appalling 
news reached the company of cotton spec- 
ulators, that we looked each other blankly 
in the face. Instead of the bales of cotton 
we had expected, coming to be coined in 
gold, we received notice that our agent had 
employed inexperienced hands, had irri- 
tated the freedmen, who would have been 
glad to get the work, and so mismanaged 
the whole affair, and our cotton was worth- 
less. There was no one to go but myself, 
and my home affairs held me. Susie was 
not well and I did not wish to leave her, 
yet there might be something saved if a 
good agent went to Louisiana. 

While I hesitated and lamentated Mrs. 
Gardiner came to the rescue. 

‘You must go,” she said, ‘‘and leave Su- 
sie in my care. I will stay here with her, 
and you can return as quickly as possible. 
Hannah will come, too.” 

Hannah was a family servant who had 
been Susie’s child nurse. I engaged a nurse 
recommended by Mrs. Gardiner, and with 
a heavy heart set my face southward. It is 
not necessary to enter into a detail of my 
business worries. Fora monthI was de- 
tained, trying to get some return of the 
money we had invested and failed utterly. 
In the great cities the yellow fever raged, 
and 1 avoided them in my route. But on 
my way from New Orleans to Memphis, at 
a little place called Vaughan Station, I was 
taken ill. 

Put off the train, bag and baggage, I was 
driven to a wretched little tavern and left 
to die or recover as I saw fit. I have a dis- 
tinct recollection of a doctor feeling of my 
pulse, a dreary certainty of filth and discom- 
fort all around me, and of burning thirst. 
Then followed agonizing dreams of delirium, 
with pain in every limb, racking headache, 
loneliness, madness. I was fever racked, 
with horrible fancies—now being sawed 
by medical students, now beset by wild 
beasts rending me limb from limb, now in a 
sea of fire, now in a desert craving water 
I could hear tinkling from a near fountain, 
and yetcould not reach it. 

Then in my delirium, came an angel who 
cooled my lips, put water on my head, let 
air in on my stifling agonies. I could not 
make my tongue utter the words in my mind; 
it would babble of everything else, but 
chiefly of Susie, and the fear that she would 
come to take the horrible fever. 

And in my home there was a scene enact- 
ing I have heard described so often I can 
put it here as if I had heard and seen it all. 
Susie white and weak in her ownroom, with 
our first-born in her arms, not two days old, 
when a telegram came to her. The doctor 
at Vaughan Station had found my address 
in my note book and telegraphed my condi- 
tion. 

“Oh,” sobbed Susie, ‘‘he will die there, 
all alone, and will never know, mother, 
what you have done for him.” 

‘He shall not die alone,” Mrs. Gardiner 
said resolutely. ‘‘He shall have a good 
nurse and a loving one, as fast as steam can 
carry her. Eh, Hannah?” 

**Yes’m,” said Hannah. ‘‘You make 
your mind easy, ma’m. I'll do my duty.” 

“There is no train till night. Can we 
pack atrunk of invalid’s comforts, Hannah, 
bed clothes, clean linen, wine, jellies and 
fruits?” 

“Yes’m,” said Hannah, again. 

So while I tossed and burned, these two 
raced round the city, gathering up comforts 
for me, till the trunk stuod packed and 
ready, when the carriage came to bring me, 
and Susie cried over her baby and sent me 
tender messages. 

From some abyss of horror—some horri- 
ble rock of delirious agony, I have a faint 
memory of being recalled to a dim con- 
sciousness of realities by a low, sweet voice, 
saying: 

“Drink this!” 

Something cool and pleasantly bitter, was 
put to my parched lips, and over every sense 
crept a torpor, a gentle soothing to slumber, 
till all consciousness died in a deep, pro- 
found sleep. I did not know how long I 
slept, but I awoke with every sense clear, 
and the fever fancies all gone. 

I looked about me. I was perfectly con- 
scious that I had lost my reason in a bare, 





desolate room, where the sun peered through 
dirty windows, and the bare necessities of 


life were of the poorest description. I 
looked at the window shaded by dark green 
payer and soft muslin curtains; and the 
floor scrubbed and sweet smelling; the bed 
linen white, clean and cool; and a little 
table beside with snowy cloth, upon which 
lay great white grapes, luscious oranges, 
tamarinds in goblets of water. Then I feebly 
turned my head to see, standing beside me, 
with anxious tenderness in her soft blue 
eyes, my—mother-in-law. 

‘‘You must not talk,” she said, very gen- 
tly, her soft little hand falling upon me like 
a snowflake, ‘‘but try to keep very quiet. 
All is weli at home. I hear from Susie 
every day. She is getting well fast, and 
your son is in splendid health.” 

“My son?” 

‘‘NowI have given you a pleasant sur- 
prise to dream upon, try and sleep again. 
But first take a drink of beef tea. Itshould 
taste of home, for I brought the condensed 
beef in cans from your uncle Israel's store. 
He sent the grapes and oranges, and a lot 
of good things you shall have by-and-by.” 

“But you,” I said, wondering still, ‘‘are 
you not afraid of the fever?” 

“I have taken all prudent precautions,” 
was the reply, ‘and my fear was not so 
strong as my love for my son.” 

“Thank you, mother,” I whispered, and 
I saw through my own misty eyes, her lips 
quiver, as I called her by that name for the 
first time. 

Can I ever tell how she nursed me back 
to health, humoring all my sick fancies, yet 
guarding against all lustful indulgences? 
All the cheery letters Susie wrote, she read 
to me, and answered for me, till my own 
weak fingers could guide a pencil. In her 
thoughtful affection she had packed in this 
wonderful trunk light reading to beguile 
the hours of convalescence. WhenI could 
sit up, she exerted her ingenuity to keep me 
from feeling lonesome, and would talk un- 
tiringly of that wonderful baby, with eyes 
blue as a patch of summer skies, and a 
mouth like a cleft rosebud. Susie’s letters 
were a great comfort, and answering them, 
giving humorous accounts of our wretched 
accommodations, occupied many hours. 

But the day came at last, when the Doc- 
tor said I could start for home without fear 
of carrying the contagion with me. Care 
fully we destroyed every article that could 
endanger our dear ones, and started for 
Memphis with the pleasing certainty that, 
no accident befalling, we could travel by 
easy stages, and reach home before my boy 
completed the second month of his little 
life. 

The loving tenderness that had brought 
me back from the jae of death, removed 
all discomforts from my journey, and ar- 
ranged for all needful rest. 

It was early morning when we reached 
the city, and drove across to our country- 
like home. But the carriage, instead of 
stopping before the cottage gate, turned in 
the gateway of the opposite house, driving 
up the wide, shaded avenue to where, upon 
the porch, Susie was sitting with her boy in 
her arms. I could not question then. It 
was enough to fold my treasure in my arms 
in utter thankfulness. But when Susie led 
the way to the wide drawing-room, fur- 
nished exactly as we had often explained, I 
cried out in amazement. My mother-in- 
law, leading me to a sofa, made me sit 
down, saying: 

‘You must let me explain. I wanted to 
prepare a surprise for your home-coming, 
and Susie had arranged everything for me. 
You will accept this house from your lov- 
ing mother, will you not? I have won my 
lawsuit. We never talked much about it. 
My husband left me two hundred thousand 
dollars, but his relatives disputed the will. 
After nearly three years’ litigation, the case 
has been decided in my favor. But Susie 
is my only child, and all I have is hers, so 
you must let me give you the house you 
like so much for your home and hers.” 

“TI will on one condition.” 

‘*What is that?” 

“That you come and share it with us. 
There is no longer the width of a great city 
between you and your children, for you 
must never say again, mother, that Susie is 
your only child.” 

‘But you don’t like a mother-in-law.” 

“I have had many foolish likes and dis- 
likes in my life,” I replied, ‘‘but never one 
so utterly unfounded and idiotic as that one 
whose basis existed only in my imagination. 
Do not punish me by refusing to come and 
live with us.” 

Susie’s blue eyes pleaded more eloquently 
than my tongue, and the baby struck in 
with a most coaxing ‘‘coo,”’ and Mrs. Gard- 
iner consented. Whether she ever repented, 
1 can’t say, but I know that from that day 
to this, we have had a happy, united home. 
I do not know that my own mother, had 
she lived after my babyhood, could ever 
have given me warmer affection than my 
wife’s mother bestowed upon me. 

I do know that there is no name more 
loved and reverenced in my home than that 
of Mrs. Gardiner, in any capacity, whether 
as Susie’s mother, the children’s grandma, 
or my mother-in-law. 

The cruel judgment so often passed upon 
mothers-in-law, is as often unjust and with- 
out foundation. A true woman is always 





noble and self-sacrificing in any capacity. 
—Salem Register. 


WHAT JOHN BRIGHT DID SAY. 


The Watchman and Reflector says that 
‘late English elections seem to contradict 
the assertion that Woman Suffrage will pu- 
rify and elevate politics. John Bright, in 
a speech recently made in Parliament, said 
that he could testify of his own knowledge 
to scenes of the most shocking kind in 
which women were participants during 
elections near Birmingham. In Lanca- 
shire,many women had been seen drunk and 
deporting themselves disgracefully at elec- 
tions, quite carried away by intoxication 
and excitement. He said further that the 
effect of Woman Suffrage would be partic- 
ularly bad on the progress of intelligent 
politics in Ireland, for every Irish woman’s 
vote might be taken to be the priest’s vote. 
The priest will vote early and often in 
America too, when our Hibernian sisters 
become citizens.” With all possible re- 
spect for the general accuracy of the Watch- 
man and Reflector, Bright did not say so, 
He said he had been informed that dis- 
orders of this kind had in one case taken 
place, but expressly disclaimed any personal 
knowledge of the fact. The statement is 
authoritatively denied. 
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A WOMAN’S DEVOTION. 





Sandy Melville endeavcred to swindle an 
old man in Omaha by selling him spurious 
gold coins in exchange for greenbacks. 
After his arrest he attempted to escape from 
the officers and was dangerously wounded. 
A woman haunted the corridors of the jail 
until the sheriff took pity on her, and per- 
mitted her to enter the prisoner’s cell and 
dress the wounds. She nursed him and 
piloted him out of the valley of the shadow. 
When she had restored him to health, the 
courts took him in hand and sentenced him 
to five years’ imprisonment in the Iowa 
Penitentiary. Affecting spectacle; justice 
of the peace called in; prisoners; bride- 
groom carried off to the penitentiary; bride 
returns to her humble home to take in 
washing and to wait; beautiful essay in 
local paper on Woman’s devotion, with ap- 
propriate references to Diana and Mother 
Eve.—New York Tribune. 
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A CREDITABLE VOLUME. 











A volume which truly deserves a place 
at the Philadelphia Exhibition is the ‘‘Pro- 
ceedings of the Davenport Academy of 
Natural Sciences.” Davenport is in Iowa, 
on the farther bank of the Mississippi. 
Forty years ago there was no such town in 
existence, and it is still ‘‘in the heart of an 
extensive grain-growing region,” with only 
about 25,000 inhabitants. Yet its Academy 
of Natural Sciences is nine years old, and, 
after having experienced the lethargy which 
usually follows the exuberant vitality of a 
new society, it now finds itself popular, 
growing, well housed, and with a long ca- 
reer of usefulness before it. ‘‘Eighty-five 
new members were elected during the past 
year, of whom forty-three were ladies,” 
and these have taken an active part in fur- 
nishing the rooms and promoting the aims 
of the society. One lady laboriously cop- 
ied the records of proceedings during nine 
years to be printed for the first time in the 
volume before us, and the cost of publica- 
tion has been borne by the ‘‘Women’s Cen- 
tennial Association” of Davenport.—W. FY. 
Nation. 
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THE NEW AGE ON VOTING. 


We have been asked if a man can proper- 
ly and conscientiously vote for Baker for 
Governor who don’t believe in prohibition 
though he believes in Woman Suffrage. We 
should say that he can. Voting is directly 
affirmative and only indirectly negative; by 
his vote a man indicates what he is in favor 
of, more than what he is opposed to. It is 
not possible for him to express all he be- 
lieves by his ballot, unless he votes for him- 
self. Perhaps some day we may devise an 
electoral system by which a man may give 
his voice at the ballot-box for all he approves 
and nothing that he disapproves; but as yet 
we must select some principle or measure to 
support at the polls to the exclusion of all 
others. Voters are unusually perplexed in 
this way in the elections of this year. Here 
are the Southern question, civil service re- 
form, the financial question, and the relig- 
ious freedom question, as issues in the cam- 
paign; there are no doubt thousands who 
would like to vote for Hayes, to protect the 
negro, or for Tilden, in the persuasion that 
a change would be better for the public ser- 
vice, yet who prefer Cooper on the financial 
question. If all the Woman Suffragists 
who don’t believe in prohibition, and all the 
prohibitionists who don’t believe in Woman 
Suffrage, in this State, should vote for Ba- 
ker, the vote for him would still show as 
much agreement of sentiment in his support- 
ers as the vote for Hayes or Tilden will show 
in those who vote for them.—Wew Age. 
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A FIENDISH HUSBAND. 





About two months ago an English lady, 
Mme de Tourville, was found dead at the 
foot of a rock in the Tyrol. Although her 


husband stated that she had been seized with 
giddiness, and had fallen down the preci- 
pice, suspicions were aroused that he had 





thrown his wife from the summit of the 








rock. An inquest resulted in the verdict of 
not proven. The English detectives have 
busied themselves in gathering fresh infor- 
mation. They now report that Henri Per- 
reau (de Tourville seems to have been an 
afterthought) had the misfortune to kill his 
first mother-in-law while he was explaining 
the mechanism of a loaded revolver. His 
first wife died soon afterward, and he in- 
herited a snug fortune of £40,000 sterling. 
His second wife had a fortune of £70,000, 
and after he had persuaded her to make a 
will in his favor, they set out on a tour of 
the continent, and finally arrived in the 
Tyrol, where she died so mysteriously. 


ee 
CIVIL RIGHTS ILLUSTRATED. 


The civil-rights bill and the golden rule 
were enforced by a colored man at Pitts- 
burg a few days ago. In a crowded street 
car, one day, a negro occupied a seat and a 
white man wasstanding near by. At a cer- 
tain corner a white woman entered and 
passed down the aisle, no one offering her 
a seat, until she reached the negro and his 
white neighbor, when the latter informed 
the colored man that the lady would doubt- 
less thank him if he would give up his seat 
toher. Theseat, under such circumstances, 
was, of course, surrendered. At a few 
blocks’ distance the lady left the car, and, 
before the very eyes of the negro, the man 
who had addressed him in the lady’s behalf, 
took the vacant seat. A laugh went through 
the car. Presently a large African woman 
gotin the car and looked around in vain 
foraseat. Her colored kinsman saw his 
opportunity, and, bending over, said to the 
white gentleman: ‘‘Sir, will you be good 
enough to oblige this lady with a seat?” 
Passengers bit their lips, looked out of the 
windows, and up at the bell-rope, when the 
white man offered his seat to the colored wo- 
man. 











(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 347.) 


‘She felt that she could not be happy, or 
in the best way useful, if the declining years 
of her life were spent in lodgings in the 
morning, and drawing-rooms in the even- 
ing. A quiet home of her own, and some 
few dependent on her for their domestic 
welfare, she believed to be essential to every 
true woman’s peace of mind; and she chose 
her — of life accordingly.” 

There are few hearts in this assembly in 
which the chord struck by these words does 
not vibrate; and yet, how often those wo- 
men who seek a thorough culture, and 
wider opportunities for their sex, are ac- 
cused of undermining the very foundations 
of home, and thereby imperiling the dear- 
est interests of society. A false, and wick- 
ed charge! If the sappers and miners are 
indeed at work, they wear another livery, 
and serve another cause than ours. 

That there are certain ramblers, with no 
strong attachments, women as well as men, 
vagrants by nature, is not to be denied, but 
they form an inconsiderable part of the 
great mass of civilized humanity; and are 
outnumbered by those who cling, like lim- 
pets, to the 7 where they have grown. 

ost of us, while desiring some variety of 
occupation, and occasional change of scene, 
— with Phebe Pyncheon, and ‘‘would 
like a house and a moderate garden spot of 
one’s own.” 

The young girl, in her father’s house, 
looks forward to a home into which love 
will one day lead her and crown her queen. 
Perhaps her bright vision is realized: per- 
haps youth passes, and she remains in the 
home of her childhood to soothe the declin- 
ing years of those who watched over her 
infancy. Brothers move away, or make 
homes for themselves, but age creeps on 
and death closes her eyes, under the old 
roof tree still. 

More often the home is broken up. Life 
with its myriad scourges of sorrow, be- 
reavement, and changing fortune, not al- 
ways as cruel as they seem, drives daugh- 
ters as well as sons into the world to e 
their own way. So common is this experi- 
ence, would it not be true kindness on the 
part of parents to equip their daughters for 
the unequal struggle in which it may, any 
day, be their lot to engage? 

Others there are, earnest, active natures, 
who do not wait to be driven forth, but im- 
pelled by some inward necessity, leave the 
homes in which they have grown up, and 
—> among the world’s workers. 

here shall the many single women who 
from one cause and another are working 
for themselves, outside of the household, 
find homes? Society will say, give up your 
unwomanly idea of independence, and re- 
main in the family of some relative or 
friend, or get married. 
_ Undoubtedly, the perfect home, the ideal 
if you will, is reared by one man and wo- 
man united; because for each there is no 
other than the chosen one. In that home 
the flame of love never expires; for it is 
kindled from above, and its light is seen be- 
yond the dwelling. There is mutual ser- 
vice, and a daily growth for parents and 
children, under the Divine tuition, in this 
noblest of schools. Earth has no fairer 
picture; its archetype is in the life beyond. 

Because the whole is greater than any of 
its parts, neither half r our common hu- 
manity can accomplish the best results, or 
live the most complete life, dissevered from 
the other. But t which is true of the 
race in general is not always true of every 


individual belonging to the race. Nature, 
if she does not delight in exceptions, at 
least makes room for them. Perhaps, 


viewed with regard to some other end, 
which we, pre-occupied with the evident 
one, fail to perceive, they cease to be excep- 
tions. 

There are many women, it is said an in- 
creasing number, who do not m ; there 
are some who having crossed the threshold 
of married life, are forced to turn back, 
and meet the world single-handed, often 
with an added load to carry. They have 
the same desire for a home, the same need 
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of it, as their sisters, and I believe that not 
a few of them can make homes for them- 
selves, in which they may be increasingly 
happy and useful, only like Harriet Mar- 
tineau, they must choose their plan of life 
accordingly, and must keep their purpose 
ever in view. 

How many are simply living along from 
day to day, working for present bodily need, 
making no definite provision for the future. 
Others have some object in view, from time 
to time reserving for it all that can be spared 
from their earnings; but feware laying up 
money for a home with the wise forethought 
which most men exhibit, and which is ex- 
pected of them. 

1 do not forget the large number who are 
working for others, supporting relatives, or 
educating brothers and sisters, and who can 
not save anything, if they would. And it 
may seem almost cruel irony to urge those 
whose meagre wages do not allow them to 
put by anything, to labor for an end ap- 
parently unattainable. But so great is the 
power of concentrated, steady purpose, that 
it accomplishes even the impossible, and 
when one seriously undertakes to do any- 
thing, it is wonderful how many little helps 
there are, all along the way. That which 
we are always looking for, we shall not fail 
to discover. The sacrifice of present pleas- 
ure to future good is a condition of success. 
Small savings from month to month, wise- 
ly invested, will grow larger, until they 
suffice to procure a home suited to the 
means, and meeting the needs, of its own- 
er. It may be very small, and plainly fur- 
nished, and may lack many things in which 
its mistress takes sag ee but it is her own, 
and she will be far happier than in lodg- 
ings, or amid the publicity of boarding- 
house life. If happiness is not the end and 
aim of our being, it goes hand in hand with 
usefulness, for er inl people do very lit- 
tle good in the world. 

But a solitary life will have few charms 
for her, unless she differs from most wo- 
men. Some etymologists find in the word 
home the idea of coming together, of a 
common dwelling place; and one or more 
associated with her or dependent on her for 
their domestic welfare are needed for peo- 
fect contentment. There is a rich store of 
mother-love in many a nature which has 
never known maternity, and if her means 
permit such an one to take into her heart 
and home one of ‘‘Christ’s little ones,” left 
to perish for want of just such love and 
care, who can estimate the good accom- 
plished, or the tide of blessing which may 
flow in upon her later years! I have heard 
of a physician who has taken into her home 
one child after another, choosing, not the 
fair and winning, but the diseased, unsight- 
ly, and repulsive, restoring them to health, 
and training them to honor and usefulness. 

Friends inspired with a common purpose, 
or having sufficient similarity of tastes and 
a strong affection for each other, may unite 
their resources, and make a home together 
when it would be difficult for either to do 
it alone. As Miss Muloch has said: ‘‘to see 
two women whom Providence has denied 
nearer ties,by a wise Substitution, making 
the best of fate, loving, sustaining and com- 
forting one another, with a tenderness often 
closer than that of sisters, because it has all 
the noveity of election which belongs to 
the conjugal tie itself—this, I say, is an 
honesal and lovely state.” 

An article in The Atlantic Monthly for 
February, 1875, entitled ‘Two Girls who 
Tried Farming,” is a most pertinent illus- 
tration of my theme. So natural, so sensi- 
ble, so helpful an experience must be a real 
one. But if ideal, it is possible. There are 
women who have beaten out a path for 
themselves, winning homes by their own 
exertions, and making the way easier for 
all who come after. Instances will occur 
to you. Would that there were more of 
them! 

I may mention Mrs. M., who, cruelly de- 
ceived in the character of the man she had 
married, left him, after the birth of a son. 
Her father wanted to take her home, but 
she preferred to make a home for herself. 
Leaving the child with her sisters, she went 
out dress-making, and as soon as she had 
earned a little money, got together some 
articles of clothing for women, and opened 
a store. She was soon able to take her 
child home, and employ women to work 
for her. Her son received a good business 
education, and continued to live in his 
mother’s home after his marriage. A nicce, 
also, was taken into her family, and edu- 
cated at her expense. One day Mrs. M. 
was called to the death-bed of a woman 
who begged her to take her little daughter, 
and bring her up as her own. She could 
not refuse her prayers, and took the little 
girl home, who now lives, a happy mother 
herself, to bléss and revere the memory of 
her benefactor. Grandchildren also were 
brought underthe same watchful care, after 
the death of their mother, Mrs. M. was a 
woman of good sense, force of character, 
and Guustiel business capacity. If such re- 
sults are possible, without previous training, 
what may we not expect from women who 
have greater advaptegra! 

One of the most delightful. homes I have 
ever seen is that of a woman who, with 
Steady purpose, has made her own way by 
faithful work. After years of successful 
practice in her profession, she decided to 
make her permanent residence in another 
part of the Union. Thither she went, ac- 
companied only by a young woman who to 
serve her, was willing to leave friends and 
reiatives, and a mother in ‘‘the old country” 
farther away than ever. She bought a 
house, and together they have made it a 
home. It is always bright with sunshine 
and flowers, and exquisite decorations, in 
which not wealth, but ‘‘the beauty sense,” 
finds varied expression; nor are books and 
pictures wanting. Strangers are never 
weary of admiring her rooms; and to the 
friends whom she delights to welcome, the 
are a constant joy and refreshment. Well- 
ordered are all the details of domestic life; 
the thorough housekeeper does not neglect 
to provide for home comfort, amid her pro- 
fessional cares, and her garden is one of her 
dearest interests. The vexed problem of 
‘‘Mistress and Maid,” has found its solution 
here. On the one side, absolute devotion to 
the interests of her beloved employer in- 
Spire the faithful girl, who always thinks of 





herself last. On the other, there is careful 
consideration, sympathy, affection, and a 
constant desire to make the place of service 
in every sense a home. Admired, respect- 
ed, and beloved as this lady is, a friend said 
of her, ‘‘What a work she is doing for wo- 
men simply by living here and being what 
she is, and letting people see that a woman's 
happiness and usefulness is not inseparably 
connected with her dependence on some 
man!’ 

But that is a small part of the good every 
such woman effects, if her heart be alive to 
human needs and quickened by divine love. 
She who has struggled until independent in 
her own home, may well make it beautiful 
with all that art and culture and nature 
give into her hands; and enjoy it with a glad 
heart, but she will never seek: 
to rear a pleasure house 

Wherein at ease for aye to dwell.”’ 
“Communing with herself; all these are mine, 


And let the world have peace or wars, 
Tis one to me.” 





Rather will it be to her a place where she 
may gather strength to cope wisely and lov- 
ingly with the evils under which humanity 
groans,—a place where all who enter may 
gather strength and cheer, and be quickened 
to nobler living. 

The value of such homes to those who 
make them is beyond all price; their value 
to society and the state, must also be taken 
into account. They are pledges of stabili- 
ty, of intelligence, of good citizenship, of 
all that preserves the health of the body 
politic. 

But we are sometimes told that such a life 
is unnatural, because it fails to meet ‘‘the 
essentials of Woman’s being, which are to 
be supported by, and minister to man.” It 
is indeed to be expected that when women 
see that they can earn for themselves a sub- 
sistence, and dwell in homes of their own, 
honored by all, they will not be driven ‘‘to 
marry” merely ‘‘for a home,” as the phrase 
oftenis. Is that the high and holy import 
of marriage, or is it ‘‘the love of wedded 
souls?” 

The ministry of service is binding on us 
by our common humanity. He who seeks 
to advance his own interests must, as a rule, 
in some way meet the necessities of others. 
This law knows no limitation of sex. It 
was to the twelve who contended among 
themselves for the pre-eminence, that the 
meek and lowly Master said, ‘‘Whosoever 
will be chief among you, shall be your min- 
ister.” Woman has not been slow to devote 
herself to many blessed ministries for His 
sake. We believe that in a home, even if it 
bea solitary one, leading a self-reliant, earn- 
est life, she is in the best position to minis- 
ter to others, unless she chooses some spe- 
cial form of service which requires the sur- 
render of all home ties. 

The essentials of Woman’s being—who 
shall dare to say what they are, but Woman 
herself, when divested of frivolity and all 
low aims, she rises to some worthy concep- 
tion of ‘‘the power of an endless life.” and 
listens reverently for her call. 











PONDS GXTRAGT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People's Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 
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POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruise 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are reliev 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, ’ 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces owsiinen, steps ing, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, tind it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. : . 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia ani 
Bheumatism are alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSIC Sof all who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, ‘ 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, mgs of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc. Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 


skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
te while wonderfully improving the 

omplexion. 

To FARMERS Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Rai and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 

wellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
i Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Calds, &c. Its of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. ¥ 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it comers Refuse all 
other preparations of Wi azel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMP. » 98 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 





Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good sccommodations if desired while under treat- 

ent. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m42 

G2” Preserve this notice. 


STILL AHEAD. 

















The Magee Standard Base Burner 
—AND— 


The Magee Standard Furnace, 


Have each received the highest premium for superior- 
ity of design, finish and construction, and the only 
medal awarded to goods of their class at the 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

As the manufacturers of the entire United States 
were in competition, this is a notable and flattering 
testimonial to the eminent pepenensy of the M 
Goods over all others, and fully endorses our claims 
for them. 

Be sure and examine their peculiar merits before 
purchasing. Illustrated and descriptive circulars 
sent free. 

Manufactured and for sale by the 


MAGEE FURNACE C0O., 


A. N. PARLIN. Treas., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union, 
and 19 & 21 Friend Streets, 
BOSTON, 


que our Agents throughout the United States and 
Canada. : 

Beware of imitations, of which there are many. 
8w43 
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VARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 


EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 
Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ceive the same de; Ss. ’ 

Total expenses, including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., Address :— 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 

SwARTHMORE COLLEGE, Delaware Co., Penn. 
6m30 


ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and morals. 
Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 
4m26 Principal 


WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and Twenty firet St., Phil. 








The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 
Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. Spring Course of Lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st St., Philadelphia, P Po 


ALL KINDS OF OLD SHELL 


Taken in part payment for 
JEWELRY OR COMBS. 
WATERMAN & CO., 


420 Washington Street, 3 Stores North 
of Summer Street. 











FINE TOILET SOAPS. 
The best = in — SOAPS 
8 found in 


Robinson's Indexical 


Large Oval Tablets. 


Honey, Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown 
Windsor, Turtle Oil, Oatmeal Glycerine, 
Palm Oil, White Windsor, Alpine, Sun- 
flower, Poncine, Bay Leaf, Almond 
Meal, Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 
Pumice, &c. 


ALMOND MEAL SOAP.—Registered July 27, 1875. 
Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, Glycerine, 
Balsams and Ottos. Its fine emollient properties 
are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap now in use. 

RICE FLOUR SOAP.—Registered July 13, 1875. 
An extra fine white Toilet Soap, with abundant, 
agreeable and lasting perfume. 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE SOAP.— stered June 
8, 1875. Recommended for use in all extremes of 
weather. It is e jally adapted to the tender 
skins of young children. Made exceedingly mild, 
it is far preferable to the best Castile. 

CAUTION. 

The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON'S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 
Toilet Soap in the world, and a perfect winter soap. 
Ask for ROBINSON'S OATMEAL SOAP. 

The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO., 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., BOSTON. 


Woman’s Medical College 
—of the-—— 
WNWew York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 











Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 

128 Second Avenue, New York. 

Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
LS mp by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of Zo. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 

nested to call. 

dness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I wil tee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 

RCE, 





that I claim. RnR. PIE 
339 Tremont Street Boston... 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 


MRS. M. A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 222 ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Ge" Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Boston, 
Maas. ly8 








Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H, L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
= by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stan 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G2" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


HEARD 
THE NEWS? 
HUMAN HAIR 


At Hnormously 
Low, Prices! 


Ladies should call and examine the Elegant Display of 
Switches, Curls, Wigs, &c. 


at my new establishment, 


THE PARIS HAIR STORE, 
426 Washington Street, cor of Summer. 


I mean just what I say. I will sell Switches, Curls 
and all kinds of Human Hair Goods at lower prices 
than they can be hadelsewhere. I can have no com- 
petitors, as I sell only the best goods, employ onl 
experienced workmen, and I import my 8 at casi 
terms, consequensy I can —! will me aero ag i 
the cheapest. tee ect satisfaction to ev- 

etait: aed JOHN MEDINA 





’ 


ery purchaser. 
426 Washington, corner enemy — 





DR. BHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for invalids, 

For the treatment of 4- Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute 

108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board an 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
larsamonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o’clock P.M. 

GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
ly14 Medical Director. 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


No -FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
iN _ best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Beste, 


A GENTS! Greatest Orrer of the season. } ~ 
» x f n- 
eet 





$10 Chromos given away with Home Guest, 
cluding Hoover's Peerless American Fruit, 2 
long, Lake Lucerne, Virgin Vesta, &c. Mounted out- 
fit, four Chromos, $3.00; eight Chromos, $5.50. J. 
LATHAM & CO., 419 Washington Street, Boston. ly6 





AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts. 


TS same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston. 


24w4. 


Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. i 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street” Boston. 
wa ty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
stonal skill and long experience in the 

Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 

Office hours from 104 mu. to Pp. m., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. tf7 


DECALCOMANTI 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book. 
34 PP giving full instructions in this new 
beautiful art, sent paid for 10 cts, 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, — 


rds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic 
They can be comes Sranainven Ly peoatitul GEM Gi RO. the 
mos awry fy: ng. Also a! os 
for 10 cts, 466 r 60 ets. ‘Agents wanted, 4 
Address J. L. PATTEN & O0., 162 William Street, New York, 








J.W.BUuAacEeE & co.7 


333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U.S. Vessels, Landscape Views 
Portraits of Eminent Public Men, Military and Civil, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
etc. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good lilee- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
pameee, and now rank among our most valued pa- 
rons. OIL PAIN'LINGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, $25 and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 


333 Washington St,, Boston, Mass. 
tf31 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Caroa- 
eo and all points in ILLINOIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
N14 and the WesTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILutiNo1s, Iowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLornapDo, UTAH, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
Cuina, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NonTHERN WISCONSIN and Mrn- 
NEsoTA, and for MADISON, ST. PauL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Du vrs and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 


Is the culy Une for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 

Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escana 

Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland k, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chi and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trainsdaily, Pull- 
— Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


y. 
New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
o Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 


e 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 
For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, Marvin Hvetirt, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 
Eastern. |] 
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The Mormon Problem. 


ANSWER TO “POLYGAMY IN UTAH.” 


Epirors JourNAL.—In your issue of 
September 9th, we noticed an article en- 
titled ‘Polygamy in Utah.” The women 
of Utah cannot silently consent to be so 
grossly misrepresented without offering 
some explanation. Weare of the class al- 
luded to by the writer, and we speak advis- 
edly when we say, that the opinions and 
ideas entertained by us upon the subject the 
writer was discussing, are entirely different 
from those attributed to us in her letter. 

In your editorial notice of the article, 
you mention it as worthy of the considera- 
tion of the Woman’s Congress, the writer 
being qualified by experience, ability and 
social position to do the subject justice. 
To us it seems that, whatever her qualifica- 
tions may be in point of merit, she has 
‘reckoned without her host.”’ In all grati- 
tude for her kind feelings and considera- 
tion, we would ask why she solicits sympa- 
thy in our behalf,—a recognition of rights, 
or reparation for wrongs? Her case, as we 
view it, is entirely dissimilar to ours in all 
its bearings. She has renounced her faith 
in plural marriage; her husband has refused 
to acknowledge his plural wives. It is in 
no respect a parallel case toours. We, who 
have implicit faith and confidence in this 
holy order of matrimony, would be incon- 
sistent indeed to appeal to those for sympa- 
thy who could not understand our motives. 

The women of Utah are in a great meas- 
ure free; they have the right of Suffrage 
which we consider one of the fundamental 
principles of freedom; they have entered 
into these peculiar marriage relations know- 
ing all that it implied as relating to the cus- 
toms and forms of the, so-called, Christian 
world, believing it to be a pure and holy 
principle emanating from a divine source, 
instituted to promote the higher elevation 
of the human family. 

Many of the women who first embraced 
this principle were descendants of the Puri- 
tans, girls born, reared, and educated in 
New England; taught to shrink with hor- 
ror from any breach of decorum or pro- 
priety; girls possessed of natural good sense 
and intellectual attainments, and who had 
received the best advantages of education 
available at that time. Think you that with 
their purity of training, their unblemished 
reputation, their unsullied lives, they would 
act from impure or ignoble motives in a 
matter which involved so much devotion 
and self-sacrifice? No! It was to assist in 
establishing a new order of things—a new 
phase of society, if you will—to usher ina 
new era, that they were willing to lay all 
upon the altar of their faith, putting aside 
preconceived notions and traditions; not for 
pleasure nor happiness, here, not expecting 
it, in many instances, but for something far 
grander, nobler and more endurable, which 
inspired them to enter into these sacred cov- 
enants. 

We do not understand what sort of equal- 
ity of sex the writer from Santa Barbara 
would claim for women, when she says that 
‘Men are in every instance the responsible 
party, being older, more experienced, and 
knowing more of the world.” We claim, 
(with all due respect to men) as clear a 
knowledge of right and wrong, in regard 
to the marriage question, as men. If wo- 
men have not yet learned this lesson as 
thoroughly as men, it is high time they set 
about it; for, assuredly, f6 Woman comes 
that double responsibility of motherhood, 
which, however kind or indulgent the hus- 
band may be, he cannot share. 

If we are to ‘be represented in the Wo- 
man’s Congress, we should be represented as 
true and loyal to our religion, our institu- 
tions, and aj] that our cause implies. We 
consented to be pilgrims and sojourners in 
tents and wagons; to travel over barren 
wastes, enduring the hardships, poverty and 
privation incident to pioneering in a desolate 
wilderness; for the sake of finding a spot 
where we could have freedom and liberty 
to worship God according to our peculiar 
belief. Is it consistent that women who 
have had the heroism to brave the perils of 
the desert, who have had the signal cour- 
age to forsake kindred, friends, possessions 
and worldly ambitions, would, in a free 
country, be held in any bondage that de- 
graded them, or enslaved body or mind? 
Their very numbers are a denial of this as- 
sertion. Itis the sacred phase of Polyga- 
my which gives it its prestige. If we did 
not believe fully and implicitly in the di- 
vine origin and mission of our religion, 
we would not, for one moment, consent to 
remain plural wives and the question of 
alimony would never weigh a feather in the 
mind of any truly chaste and virtuous wo- 
man who thought she had strayed inno- 
cently from the path of honor. Although 
we may be held in ignominy and disgrace 
by modern society and its presiding genius, 
yet, if our lives are unsullied and spotless 
in the sight of Heaven, and if we possess 
that best of all bosom-companions, a clear 
conscience, we invest ourselves with dignity 
and self-respect which the world cannot 
gainsay. 

Your correspondent from Santa Barbara 
was reared in the family of President Brig- 
ham Young, and grew up in the atmosphere 
of his affection; receiving every advantage 
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| of education, culture and refinement which 


Utah afforded in those days. After she had 
emerged into womanhood she, with her 
mother, visited her friends and relatives in 
Boston and its vicinity; her mother return- 
ing to Utah without her, allowed her to re- 
main there until she had seen all she de- 
sired. There she had abundant opportuni- 
ties of seeing that ‘‘other life” which she 
now represents as being “‘higher, holier and 
happier than that obtained through plural 
marriage.” Strange indeed, that after hav 
ing lived so many years in the midst of 
Polygamy, and being cognizant of all its 
conditions in the light she represents them, 
that she herself, at an age when her judg 
ment was wholly matured, should have vol- 
untarily consented to enter into plural mar- 
riage. Yet such was the case. It is not 
just or right to judge another’s motives, nor, 
indeed, can one do so accurately, but we 
fail to see what causes the writer’s anxiety 
in behalf of the women of Utah. 

That this people (this little band of ex- 
iles) have succeeded in establishing them- 
selves in an isolated country, built up towns 
and cities, opened avenues of travel and fa- 
cilities for the extension of railroads, is 
looked upon as wonderful; but this is only 
the commencement of a culminating era, 
which will eventually develop a better sys- 
tem of universal government. It takes time 
to bring about any great revolution; and 
any innovation upon the traditions of a 
people is always looked upon with prejudice 
and doubt. 

That society at present has need of some 
purifying element, the majority of the 
world are willing to acknowledge. We 
would suggest the propriety of waiting to 
see the result of a few generations in work- 
ing out the great social problem of ‘Plural 
Marriage.” If (as we believe) the result 
should be an elevation of character visibly 
stamped upon future generations, if the dis- 
cipline of a higher life is to be attained 
through this channel, why not let it be 
thoroughly tested? Wedo not propose in 
this article to bring forward arguments, 
however capable we may think we are of 
doing so, having had practical experience 
in the matter for many years. Our only ob- 
ject is to represent the ‘‘Women of Utah” 
truthfully, which we trust you will be wil- 
ling to believe.— Ep1ror Woman’s Exponent. 

Salt Lake City. 


LIFE AMONG THE MORMONS, 


DEAR JoURNAL:—As I am now formally 
introduced to you, I might as well tell the 
whole story, multumin parvo. Had I seen 
Mrs. Severance’s letter before it was sent, I 
should have objected to the strong way in 
which she introduced me; but I hope the 
readers of the JOURNAL will excuse it on 
grounds of friendship, even amounting to 
deep affection, which is entirely mutual be- 
tween us. I sent my letter to Mrs. Sever- 
ance to be forwarded to you, and thought 
no more about it until I saw it in your col- 
umns, I appreciate the kind way in which 
it was received, and should you wish to hear 
further upon this subject, I will gladly cor- 
respond with the JoURNAL. 

A little error occurred in the printing of 
the letter from Mrs. Severance, which I 
would like to correct. I was taken by my 
mother into the Mormon community, not 
by my “brother,” as it reads, when I was 
seven years old. My mother is a Boston 
woman, and one, of whom I am justly 
proud. She was baptized into the church 
of ‘‘Latter Day Saints,” in the city of Bos- 
ton in 1833 or 1834, some years before I was 
born (I am her youngest child), but she did 
not gather with this church until I was 
seven years old; still, she read her ‘‘Book 
of Mormon,” and her ‘‘Book of Doctrine 
and Covenants” in secret and silence, all 
those years, believing them to be the word 
of God given by Revelation to man. The 
first missionaries she ever saw were Joseph 
and Hiriam Smith. They came to Boston 
when I was only a few months old; they had 
walked all the way from Nauvoo, and when 
they stood up to preach in Marlborough 
Chapel, their feet were encased in mocca- 
sins, and the blood was oozing from them. 
This sight touched my mother’s tender 
heart, and, after the services were over, she 
spoke to them, and asked the privilege of 
presenting them with boots and suitable 
clothing. I have heard my mother say that, 
on that occasion, ‘“‘these men spoke as nev- 
er men spoke before.” I have since heard 
other Boston ladies, who were present on 
that occasion, say that their appearance was 
remarkable, and their words very thrilling 
and impressive. My dear friend, Charlotte 
Fowler Wells, attended this meeting. She 
told me about it, when I last saw her in 
New York. There was adepth of religious 
enthusiasm in the rise of this church that is 
not yet fully understood. 

I thank God that I live in the day when 
everything can be investigated by the light 
of reason, when prejudice with its dwarfing 
blight has had to give place to truth immor- 
tal. Still more do I thank Him, that this 
age demands simply truth, bringing with it 
what it may. 

The civilized world, for a quarter of a 
century, has been speculating upon this pe- 
culiar community called Mormons; but it 
knows really very little about them. Books 
have been written descriptive of the Mormon 





people, but they read like romances to the 


people themselves. Newspaper articles 
have been carefully prepared in a sensation- 
al style to effect the wishes of some political 
policy. Still, of the real facts in the case, a 
reasonable solution for it all, little is said. 
There must be a cause for all effects, and 
when we see one hundred thousand people 
gathered together, all conscientiously be- 
lieving in the divinity of their religion,— 
thoughtful people will ask reasonable ques- 
tions. Did they leave home, wealth, social 
position, all, for a delusion? Not a delu- 
sion to them, no! The sincerity of their 
motives proven by sacrifices, forbids that 
conclusion. What then could be the incen- 
tive? I would answer,—the same incentive 
that led our Pilgrim Fathers. They had 
outgrown little New England, needed more 
room, more light, and so started for a new 
country. The prevailing religion of that 
day, to such women as my mother, seemed 
like a farce. She wanted a tangible some- 
thing for which to sacrifice, and suffer, a 
religion that meant something; and, in sac- 
rificing house and children for the sake of 
God’s kingdom, she felt that life everlasting 
was the promise. 

Mormonism, commonly so called, came 
to my mother just at this time. It seemed 
to offer her in answer to her prayer, a live 
religion. ‘‘Earth’s fanatics make, too often 
Heaven’s saints,” but,had she been permitted 
to live her own religious life in Boston, to 
read her books, and attend her little meet- 
ings, I believe she would never have left 
her home of luxury to dwell in a tent. 

But my father—I speak reverentially, for 
he has been dead many years—was an au- 
stere man, and proud. My mother, for 
many years, quietly submitted to an unjust 
demand, and obeyed when he ordered that 
she should not worship God according to 
the dictates of her own conscience. Her 
children were young and she could not leave 
them; neither could she take them; she 
must submit to what she deemed unjust, 
until God in his mercy delivered her. But 
a time came when she could bear no longer, 
and she took me, and fled from the city of 
Boston, a fugitive, and pursued like a runa- 
way slave. 

Oh, Christendom! Oh, human laws!— 
how wide have you made the mark from 
Christ and his example! My mother was, 
perhaps, the first woman in Boston’s proud 
circle, publicly to assert her right to free- 
dom of conscience in the marital relation. 
It cost her ali she had and almost her life to 
do it. Still there was a principle gained, 
and, to-day, what man among Boston’s aris- 
tocrats would dare say to his wife, ‘‘Thou 
shalt not attend this church,” and ‘‘Thou 
art not entitled to religious freedom if you 
look the wrong way for it.” The Boston 
wife of to-day willanswer: ‘‘Who shall be 
the judge of the right way? Individual 
sovereignty is God’s highest law.” 

Justice is long in coming, but come, at 
last, she will. For the years of sacrifice, 
privation, suffering, and even shame heaped 
upon my mother, she shall yet receive dou- 
ble in measure of prosperity, happiness— 
and honor. Her religion is, and always has 
been, within! She would have been a saint 
anywhere. Ah! How the good solid wo- 
men of Boston will then applaud my moth- 
er for her courage. How will they love her 
for what she has suffered. I long for the 
time to come when she shall be known as 
she is, when loving hearts and strong arms 
shall go out to meet her, and welcome her 
back into the society from which cruel cir- 
cumstances have deprived her. How many 
are ‘“‘more sinned against than sinning.’’ 
A lady said to me a few days since, “I 
should think you could never forgive your 
mother for taking you away from Boston.” 
I replied, ‘‘I would not have it otherwise. 
The experience I have gained has fitted me 
for a work, that had I been left with my 
sisters in Boston, I could never have done.” 

We must be made to suffer ourselves, to 
deeply feel for others. eared in the lap of 
luxury,and fashionably educated I could not 
have developed ,into the woman I aim to 
be. The customs of society in the city of 
Boston, would have dwarfed the spirit’s 
free life, which my mountain home nur- 
tured, and made toexpand. He knew what 
was best. 

Now the time has come when all earnest 
women should work together for a univer- 
sal cause. Woman’s emancipation from 
Man’s tyranny, and her own littleness, help- 
ing her to be more to herself—and less to 
man, if need be,—to her own perfection, 
and universal franchise will be a strong point 
gained. 

I remember in my visit east, in 1870, mak- 
ing my first attempt to speak in a Suffrage 
meeting at Providence, R. L, a meeting 
held in ‘‘Howard's Hall,” over which Col. 
Higginson presided. He introduced me to 
the audience, (previously asking my permis- 
sion) as a lady from the Territory where 
women voted. On coming upon the plat- 
form, a terror seized me; the ladies after- 
ward told me it was ‘‘stage fright;” had it 
not have been for dear Olympia Brown, 
who, with her clear, strong voice, whispered 
encouragement, I fear the spell would not 
have been broken. Some of the readers of 
the JOURNAL may remember the circum- 
stance. Instead of speaking of the Suf- 
frage in Utah, as I intended to, I uttered 
a prophesy, which comes with force to my 


memory now. I will repeat it: ‘‘As Amer- 
ica looks to the rising generation for her 
hope, so, in the rising women of Utah, do 
I see leaders in public thought, and orna- 
ments to society.” Events are rapidly 
transpiring, confirming this prediction. 
There is a freedom of expression and fear- 
lessness about these young women; they 
have been trained to independence of 
thought, of expression, regardless of ‘‘Mrs. 
Grundy.” They are intelligent and quick 
of perception. Only one consideration 
keeps them from breaking forth, with one 
accord, and protesting against this social 
system, polygamy! It is respect for the 
word of God. Remove from these young 
minds this superstition, implanted by their 
parents,and no Legislative enactment will be 
necessary to suppress plural marriage in 
Utah. I feel tenderly for the young people of 
Utah, knowing all the circumstances—reared 
in isolation, and then the power of early 
training, added to inborn tendencies, awe 
the young mind. The youth of this com- 
munity are strictly instructed to lead lives 
of personal virtue,—the young girl and boy 
of fourteen years old take a solemn vow, 
in an assembly of a sacred character, to 
live a strictly chaste life; few, very few, 
have been known to break this vow. 

So that the nature is expanded, it matters 
little in what way. If, by my painful and 
dearly bought experience, I am enabled to 
do a good work for these women, I am not 
only reconciled, but thankful to God for 
it. I early learned to kiss the rod, trusting- 
ly, believing that it was administered in 
wisdom. Some of my worldly friends 
have said to me, ‘‘Do not let people get the 
impression that you are defending polyga- 


lygamy, I am simply explaining and ac- 
counting for it, giving a reasonable answer 
to logical questions. But I am strongly 
impressed with the importance of defending 
the truth, and stripping from it error and 
superstition, and while I would seek to 
show to the outside world, something of 
the real inner life of Mormonism, I hope 
at the same time to show to my sisters in 
Utah, their true position in relation to po- 
lygamy, awakening them to the enormity 
of the injustice to Woman, of this social 
position. The leaven is working, and the 
loaf is rising; ere long the women of Utah 
will rise in dignity and strength, leavening 
the world with the importance of Woman 
Suffrage, to which they hold the key. Ten 
years will not elapse before the young wo- 
men of Utah will assert their right to equal 
recognition in social and political circles. 
Church and State will find in Woman their 
most able helper. CHARLOTTE I. GopBE. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

——__ -eS eo — —__——_ 
WINE MAKES DRUNKARDS, 

Dr. Holland has recently visited the wine 
countries of Switzerland and hastens to cor- 
rect his preconceived notions. He says: 

‘The people drink their cheap white wine 
here (in Switzerland) to drunkenness. A 
boozier set than hang around the multitudi- 
nous cafes here it would be hard to find in 
any American city. If you can imagine a 
cauliflower of the color of the ordinary red 
cabbage, you can achieve a very adequate 
conception of faces that are not uncommon 
in all this wine-growing region. So this 
question is settled in my mind. Cheap 
wine is not the cure of intemperance. The 
people here are just as intemperate as they 
are in America, and, what is more, there is 
no public sentiment that checks intemper- 
ance in the least. The wine is fed freely 
to children, and by all classes is regarded as 
a perfectly legitimate drink. Failing to find 
the solution of the temperance question in 
the Maine law, failing to perceive it in the 
various modes and movements of reform, 
I, with many others, have looked with hope 
to find it in a cheap and comparatively 
harmless wine; but for one, I can look in 
this direction hopefully no longer. I firm- 
ly believe that the wines of Switzerland are 
of no use except to keep out whiskey, and 
that the advantages of the wine over the 
whiskey are not very obvious. It is the tes- 
timony of the best men in Switzerland— 
those who have the highest good of the peo- 
ple at heart—that the increased growth of 
the grape has been steadily and correspond- 
ingly attended by the increase of drunken- 
ness. They lament the planting of a new 
vineyard as we, at home, regret the open- 
ing of a new grog-shop. They expect no 
good of it to anybody. They know, and 
deeply feel, that the whole wine producing 
enterprise is charged with degradation for 
their country.” 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—The delegation of 
Humboldt County (Iowa) Woman Suffrage 
Society was organized in the Summer of 
1874, and now numbers about thirty mem- 
bers. 

Although not large in number, yet we 
are awake and active, holding our meetings 
monthly. We discuss not only Woman 
Suffrage, but other topics of interest that 
require legislation, thus preparing ourselves 
both for using the ballot wisely and for in- 
telligent legislation when we shall come to 
vote, as we confidently expect to do at no 
very distant day. Some of us have little 





my!” My reply is, Iam not defending po- 





hope of gaining the elective franchise 
through either of the present political par- 
ties, unless they grant it to save themselves 
from each other. 

There is a strong feeling with us in favor 
of placing Suffrage on the basis of an intel- 
ligent knowledge of the principles of Re- 
publican government. We like Hayes and 
Wheeler very well; and, were the party up 
to their standard, we might hope in that 
direction. 

Several copies of the Woman’s JourRNAL 
are taken by the members, and circulated 
among others. There is a pretty general 
sen'iment throughout the county in favor 
of Equal Suffrage. 

Mrs. P. A. Lyon, M. pb. 

Humboldt Uo., Lowa. 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 

For Sule—A nperty new commodious house and 
large stable, built by the day, on Elm Street, Hyde 
Park, lot 80 by 140 feet; between two depots, with, 
in ten minutes walk of one and five of the other, thir- 
ty trains a day, cost $6800—will be sold for $4500, $500 
cash and balance on mortgage for six per cent. inter- 


est—would exchange city property or let to a good 
tenantcheap. Apply to 92 Boylston Street. 














The Moral Education Association wil) 
hold a meeting in the parlors of Parker Memorial 
Building, corner of Berkley and Appleton Streets, on 
Friday, Nov. 3, at 3p. mM. Rev. & H. Vibbert will 
speak. Snbject, ‘What can Women do for Public 
Morality?’ All cordially invited. 





A Young Woman, graduate of the Oread 
Institute, and of eight years experience in teaching, 
wishing to enter the Boston University, desires an 
opportunity to earn her board Best of references 
given. Address Teacher, Office of Woman's Jour- 
NAL. 4w42 





Adults with Unexceptional Referen- 
ces, who desire rooms in Boston, can hear of ve 
desirable ones at the South End in a small famil with 
table board near, by addressing N. S. H., Station A. 

4w42 





“Give Woman the Ballot,*?—A new son 
by Rev. Chas. Wheeler Denison, in “THE PROHIBI- 
ION SONGSTER.” Just the thing for the cam- 
Raign. Ten cents x copy etd yer hundred. Ad- 
ress J. F. PACKARD, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 





Parties visiting the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, will find a pleasant home at 2112 Mt. Ver- 
non St. Terms $2 per day. 

M. ANNA CARSKADDON. 
3m33 











!! REDUCTION IN PRICE!! 


Richardson’s New Method 
FOR PIANO. 


A CARD 


THE PUBLISHERS, BELIEVING THE DEMAND 
OF THE TIMES SHOULD BE MET, HAVE RE- 
DUCED THE PRICE OF THIS FAMOUS METHOD 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE TO $3.25. 

THEY BELIEVE THE PUBLIC WILL APPRE- 
CIATE THEIR ACTION. AS TO MERIT AND 
EXCELLENCE THERE IS NO BOOK ITS EQUAL. 
IT STANDS FIRST AND FOREMOST, AS ITS 
SALES OF HUNDREDS OF THONSANDS WILL 
ATTEST. IS ATTRACTIVE, THOROUGH AND 
SUCCESSFUL. IT IS CONSIDERED BY ALL 
FAIR JUDGES TO BE THE PERFECTION OF A 
PIANO INSTRUCTION BOOK. PRICE $3.25. 
SENT POST-PAID FOR THIS PRICE. 

2"SOLD BY ALL MUSIC AND BOOK DEAL- 
ERS, AND USED BY THE PRINCIPAL TEACH- 
ERS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

OLIVER DITSOW & CO. 

BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 

















N.A.MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 


—AND— 


SHOES. 
Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 
Goods made to order at Short Notice. 





412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m30 
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